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PREFACE. 


The Objects of this Journal are fully given in another 
place. We give here a brief synopsis. 


This Journal js published in New York, on the first of 
each month, and is devoted to Human Science, Art, Liter- 
ature, General Intelligence, Progress, and Reform. 


Practicil Phrenolory forms a leading feature, and it 
will be explained, illustrated, and its principles applied to all 
the practical interests, situations, and pursuits of mankind. 


Education. physical and intellectual, will be set forth. 


The Various Cccupations of Life will be examined in 
the light of phrenology and physiology, by which every one 
may know in what pursuit he would best succeed. 


Physiogznomy, or the external signs of character, as 
shown by shape, expression, and natural language, will be 
illustrated, and a philosophical system, based on phren- 
ology, given. 


Agriculture, Mechanics, the Natural Sciences, Art, Litera- 
ture, and General Intelligence wili constitute essential fea- 
tures. Engravings, to illustrate all the leading topics of the 
Journal, will be presented. 


The Student, the Mechanic, the Merchant, the Farmer, 
the Professional Man, the Teacher, and Parents, will find 
the Journal an instructive and valuabie companion. 


Terms.—Single copies, one dollar a year; five copies, four 
dollars ; ten copies, seven dollars ; twenty copios, ten dollars. 

Please address, Fowier anp WE Ls, 808 Broadway, New 
York. See last page. 

Ciuss may now be formed in every neighbor- 
hood throughout the country, and be forwarded at once to 
the Publishers, for our new volumes now commenced for 
the year Erontern Hunprep anv Firtr-stx. 
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Phrenology. 


«*When a man properly anderstands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, bis road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness,”"—Hon. T. J. Rusk. 








THE PASSION OF ANGER. 
AN ESSAY.—No. IL 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 

So extensive a field of inquiry as this branch 
of our subject opens to our view, requires, for 
its perfect exploration, an amount of anatomical 
and physiological knowledge not usually possess- 
ed by the general reader. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon me to make such exposition as will 
render the context intelligible and throw a suffi- 
cient amoont of light upon the dark points I seek 
to elucidate. In doing this I shall aim only at 
making myself perfectly understood. 

The mind, being excited by the passion of an- 
ger, acts upon the whole physical frame through 
the medium of the brain and nervous system, and 
produces various movements, which are either 
voluntary or involuntary. Though the whole 
nervous system is simultaneously and variously 
affected, only those portions of it whose activity 
produces the most important and striking results 
will at present receive our attention. 

The countenance first announces the activity 
of the passions, and this announcement is made 
through the medium of the facial nerve. This 
is the nerve of physiognomic expression, atid its 
excitement duriig a paroxysm of anger produces 
all those distortions of countenance which are so 
characteristic of this tremendous passion, and to 
which we shall refer in the course of this essay. 
This nerve has its origin in the ganglia at the 
base of the brain, emerges from the medulla ob- 
longata, traverses in its course a long bony canal, 
and sends out various branches which are distri- 
buted to the superficial muscles of the face and 
ear. Through the medium of this nerve the 
mind images its emotions upon the countenance, 
and the expressions of the countenance are in- 








voluntary in proportion as these emotions are 
sudden or violent. Consequently, these contor- 
tions of the features, manifested during a fierce 
paroxysm of anger, are neither the result of voli- 
tion nor of habit, but are those indices which 
nature uses to manifest the excitement within. 


The next nerve more especially implicated in 
the expression of the passions is the pneumogas- 
tric, which arises from the ganglia at the base of 
the brain, traverses a foramen or hole in a cor- 
responding portion of the skull, and in its course 
gives out branches to the organs of the voice and 
respiration, to the heart, lungs, stomach, cesopha- 
gus, and great blood-vessels of the thorax and 
neck. This nerve imparts both sensation and 
motion according to the function of the part to 
which its various sensational and voliticaal 
branches are distributed. In addition to the 
branches of this nerve, these viscera are further 
vivified by branches of the great sympathetic and 
phreric nerves,but they play comparatively so un- 
important a part in the phenomena we are describ- 
ing that no further time will be devoted to them. 

This short and imperfect view of the distribu- 
tion and functions of these nerves is sufficient to 
enable us to understand the various phenomena 


| presented by the passions, and especially by the 


one more immediately under consideration. We 
can now readily comprehend why it is that 
a paroxysm of rage produces changes in the 
quality and tone of the voice, why the respira- 
tion becomes hurried and choking, why the ac- 
tion of the heart is so violently influenced, and 
why various painful affections of the stomach and 
surrounding viscera supervene upon such an 
event. Anger which is violent in the extreme 
takes the name of fury, the effects of which we 
will now describe in the forcible language of 
Seneca, the philosopher. 


“He was much in the right, whoever he was, 
that first called anger a short madness, for they 
have both of them the same symptoms, and there 
is so wonderful a resemblance between the trans- 
ports of choler and those of phrensy that it is a 
hard matter to know the one from the other. A 
bold, fierce and threatening countenance, as pale 
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as ashes and in the same moment as red as blood ; 
a glaring eye, a wrinkled brow, violent motions, 
hands restless and perpetually in action, wringing 
and menacing; snapping of the joints, stamping of 
the feet ; the hair erect ; lips trembling ; voice 
forced and squeaking; the speech false and 
broken ; sighs frequent and deep ; looks ghastly ; 
veins swollen; the heart palpitating ; the knees 
trembling, with a bundred dismal accidents that 
are common to both distempers.”’ 

But these physiognomic effects are not uni- 
formly the same in all. They differ much with 
the temperaments, habits, age and sex of the per- 
son. He who habitually governs his temper suf- 
fers most when he so far relaxes his restraint, or 
his passion so far heightens in intensity as to 
burst out into violence, since he is affected by 
two contending emotions of great power. His 
body is, as it were, the battle-field wherein two 
contending forces are struggling in arms.. The 
good in his nature is contending with the evil, 
and his strength is frequently worn or spent by 
the contest. His cheeks become pale, his brows 
knit, his lips compressed and bloodless, his as- 
pect alternately subdued and theatening, his ut- 
terance choked, his voice hoarse and husky or 
high_and thrilling, his whole frame alternately 
trembling and motionless, and the violence of his 
emotions is often so great as to prostrate his 
strength, and not unfrequently overthrow for a 
season his reason or his consciousness. But in 
those who impose no restraint upon their pas- 
sions we see no evidences of an inward struggle 
between good and evil, because there is none. 
The only effects which are apparent are those of 
the strugglings of a tumultuous soul to torture 
the body into so horrid a form that it will become 
its fit and proper temple. Seneca remarks, 
“there is not any creature so terrible and dan- 
gerous by nature but it becomes fiercer by 
anger ;’’ and further on he adds, “ how great a 
wickedness, then, is it to indulge a violence that 
not only transforms a man into a beast, but ren- 
ders even the most outrageous of beasts them- 
selves more dreadful and mischievous.” 

Age has also a powerful effect in modifying 
the external sequences of anger, since its weak- 
ened frame and shattered nerves do not respond 
so readily nor so forcibly to the workings of the 
failing soul within. And the sight of such emotions 
is always most lamentable in one well stricken in 
years, since the reflection presents itself unbidden 
that that soul is unfit for eternity which has 
failed to profit by so long a probation of time. 

But these external or physiognomic indications 
of anger are powerless compared with the inter- 
nal effects of this same passion. The mouth and 
throat become dry and parched, and subsequently 
moistened by a frothy saliva of an irritant and 
even poisonous character; the swallowing be- 
comes difficult and pa nful, the voice husky, im- 
peded, and sometimes cat'rely interrupted, and 
the respiration short, hurried,and frequently diffi- 
cult or suffocative, and accompanied by a painful 
sense of constriction about the entire thorax. 
The action of the heart is impeded and after- 
wards alarmingly accelerated, its contractions 
become more powerful in proportion to the vio- 
lence and duration of the attack, apoplexy, he- 
morrhages, convulsions and hysteria not unfre- 
quently result, and numerous instances are on re- 





cord in which this organ has ruptured itself, and 
life been the forfeit of an ungoverned temper. 
For these reasons the indulgence of anger is par- 
ticularly dangerous, and not unfrequently fatal 
to those predisposed to apoplexy, epilcpsy, or in- 
sanity, or suffering from disease of the heart, or 
weakened by age, prolonged illness, or luxurious 
or indolent modes of living. And when death 
is not the result of a transport of rage in those thus 
affected, it not unfrequeutly produces in them, 
and even in its most robust victims, various acute 
and chronic diseases which shorten life and injure 
or destroy the general health ; and in this latter 
class it not uafrequently generates those very 
diseases which we have named as particularly 
obnoxious to its effects. Furthermore, the appe- 
tite is destroyed and the function of digestion 
impaired, the stomach and bowels are painfully 
affected, vomiting and diarrheea induced, epi- 
lepsy, palsy, and various cutaneous eruptions oc- 
casionally ensue, and entire prostration of the 
nervous system, producing instantaneous death 
as by lightning, marked by all the pathological 
phenomena of death from that agent, not unfre- 
quently results. 

In the female adult there is an effect superadded 
to these. According to Sir Astley Cooper, a 
fretful temper lessens the quantity of the mother’s 
milk, makes it thin and serous, and renders it so 
irritating that it disturbs the child’s bowels, pro- 
ducing intestinal fever and much griping. An- 
drew Combe, in his admirable treatise on the 
Management of Infancy (p. 170), cites the case 
of a carpenter who fell into an altercation with 
a soldier, and was set upon by the latter with a 
drawn sword. The carpenter’s wife threw her- 
self between the combatants, wrested the sword 
from the soldier’s hands, broke it in pieces, and 
threw it away. While in this state of powerful 
excitement, she gave her child the breast ; in a 
few moments it left off nursing, became restless, 
panted, and sank dead upon its mother’s bosom. 
All the resources of enlightened art failed to 
restore the child to consciousness. 

Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter, citing this case (Prin- 
ciples of Human Physiology, 5th edit., p. 945), 
remarks in a marginal note, “Similar facts are 
recorded by other writers. Mr. Wardrop men- 
tions, that having removed a small tumor from 
behind the ear of a mother, all went well until 
she fell into a violent passion, when, the child 
being sucked, it soon afterwards died in convul- 
sions. He was sent for hastily to see another 
child in convulsions after taking the breast of a 
nurse who had been severely reprimanded ; and 
he was informed by Sir Richard Croft that he had 
seen many similar instances. Three others are 
recorded by Burdach. In one of them the infant 
was seized by convulsions on the right side, and 
hemiplegia (paralysis) on the left, on sucking im- 
mediately after the mother had met with some 
distressing occurrence. Another case was that 
of a puppy which was seized by epileptic convul- 
sions on sucking its mother after a fit of rage.” 

Among historical characters the following in- 
stanced by Dr. William Sweetzer, in his valuable 
work on “ Mental Hygiene,” have fallen victims 
to the violence of this passion, and afford instruc- 
tive warnings and examples of the criminality, 
folly, and danger of an ungoverned temper : 

“The Emperor Nerva died of a violent excess 








of anger against a senator who had offended him- 
Valentinian, the first Roman emperor of that 
name, While reproaching with great passion the 
deputies from the Luadi, a people of Germany, 
burst a blood vessel and suddenly fell lifeless to 
the ground.”’— Op, citat., p. 8146. 

The distinguished physician John Hunter also 
fell a victim to this passion. He was afflicted 
during his latter years with disease of the heart, 
which he himself ascribed to indulgence in a fit 
of anger, and being peremptorily contradicted 
one day by one of his colleagues, he at once 
ceased speaking, hurried into an adjoining room, 
and instantly expired. 

Dr. Good, in his “ Study of Medicine,” cites 
the case of Charles the Sixth of France, who be- 
came irretrievably insane from a fit of violent 
rage, followed by a spirit of malice and revenge. 
This same passion is laid down by all medical 
writers as a prolific cause of insanity. When we 
reflect how sudden is this passion in its accession 
and how powerful in its effects, we cannot wonder 
at its frequently overthrowing reason and even 
destroying life itself. 

Says Dr. James C. Prichard, in an article on 
insanity in the Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, 
“ Strong emotions, by their operation on the ner- 
vous system, produce injurious effects upon the 
brain, and give rise to disturbed actions in that 
organ, whence arises mental derangement. The 
passions and emotions are indeed the principal 
and most frequently productive causes of in- 
sanity.” . be 

Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter declares that there is a 
species of moral insanity which is particularly 
common among females of a naturally ‘quick 
temper,’ who, by not placing an habitual restraint 
upon this temper, gradually cease to retain any 
command over it. In this moral insanity the in- 
tellect retains its natural power, but the feelings, 
being perverted and insane, use that power in 
perverted and unusual channels. 

This leads more particularly to the considera- 
tion of the psychological effects of this passion, 
which, though several times referred to, still re- 
quire more extended exposition. 

We have seen that the indulgence in a fit of 
anger produces a temporary derangement of the 
stomach, and we may suppose that the long-con- 
tinued exercise of these feelings may so alter the 
action of the parts as permanently to injure their 
functions and finally to affect their structure. 
Here we have anger producing dyspepsia, and 
dyspepsia, as we all know, and many of us from 
sad experience, acts in a reflex manner, and, in 
turn, produces a sour, cross, morose, and sullen 
disposition. It is those thus affected who ulti- 
mately become so illy constituted as to hate all 
who either wittingly or unwittingly injure them, 
and I have noticed that these are they who want 
but the supposition of intended injury to make 
them bitter and uncompromising foes. 

If we desire love or favor, we most effectually 
gain the object of our desires by placing our- 
selves ina position to receive benefits from those. 
thus esteemed. And the same is equally true of 
hatred. We grow unconsciously to hate those 
whose situation is such that our own success de- 
pends in a measure upon a limited degree of 
failure on their part. This will account for the 
ill-will which rivals in business bear each other. 
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They begin by fearing that their own failure is 
to be the measure of the success of their rival, 
and this leads to the employment of every means 
to make their own success a positive certainty. 
These means are not always of an honorable 
character, and the consciousness of unfairness 
induced by the presence of a rival leads to the 
hearty hatred of that rival, even though a word 
may never have passed between them, and noth- 
ing but the personal appearance of the one be 
known and recognized by the other. 


But external circumstances not unfrequently 
produce much the same effects as impaired di- 
gestion or rivalry in business. A continued se- 
ries of misfortunes will, in most minds so consti- 
tuted as to be unable to see that their mismanage- 
ment is the parent of their grief, generate a 
state of mind and body equally deplorable. 
This we frequently see exemplified in those who 
have met, in early life, with a series of disasters, 
and, wanting that elasticity of mind which would 
enable them to rise superior to misfortunes, begin 
by regarding themselves as unfavored by for- 
tune, and as the unmerited recipients of divine 
displeasure. This thought long harbored im- 
pairs digestion, and engenders melancholy fore- 
bodings, which quickly give place to anger at the 
apparent injustice heaped upon them, and this 
anger, increasing with every reverse and in- 
dulged by reflection and unmanly repining, gra- 
dually lessens every pleasure, turns every enjoy- 
ment into pain, embitters the remembrance of the 
past and darkens the prospect of the future, un- 
til to live is to be miserable, and to perceive 
others in the enjoyment of happiness is to feel 
an increase of unhappiness a thousand fold. 
“ Just my luck,”’ “ just as I expected,”’ “I knew 
it would be so,” is their perpetual drawl, spoken 
with a nasal twang, a disconsolate and lugubri- 
ous expression of countenance, a deep sigh, and 
the most egregious self-esteem, which will not 
see that to their own short-sightedness they are 
indebted for their overflowing measure of bad 
luck. ‘his melancholy frame of mind we often 
observe in those aged persons whose youth was 
a youth of luxury, their manhood a series of re- 
verses, and their old age one of poverty, ne- 
glect, and obscurity. 

But we are in danger of transcending our 
limits. “ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter.” From our analysis of the faculties of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, or, more 
properly, Resistiveness and Executiveness, con- 
tained in our first essay, we are warranted in con- 
cluding that anger is a mental emotion resulting 
from the perverted and unnatural action of these 
organs, that it produces mental and physical de- 
rangements of greater or less importance, and 
that these derangements not unfrequently result 
in death, either instantaneous or gradual and in- 
sidious in its approach. The manner in which 
these effects are produced is further explained by 
an exposition of the nervous connection existing 
between the brain, the corporeal instruments of 
the mind, and the viscera and members thus mor- 
bidly affected. 

These conclusions lead the thoughtful mind to 
serious reflections and just opinions in relation to 

this “easily besetting sin.” He finds that it fails 
to effect any praiseworthy object in a justifiable 
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and praiseworthy manner ; that it deranges the 
whole physical man, inducing suffering, disease, 
and death ; that it harrows the mind by so many 
conflicting emotions as to distress, harass, and 
even overthrow and destroy it ; he finds further 
that while it is a physical and a mental sin, it is 
also partly from these reasons, and partly from 
its great moral influences, a great and grievous 
moral sin; forbidden by religion, whether it be 


natural or revealed; at variance with man’s so-° 


cial, religious, and political enjoyment ; destruc- 
tive of human happiness in all times and places 
and under all circumstances, and capable of 
wielding a power weak and puerile for good, but 
herculean and omnipotent for evil. These con- 
clusions are irresistible. Reason declares them, 
induction and analogy substantiate and prove 
them, truth illustrates and religion vindicates 
and sanctions them. Is that man, then, whose 
mind is influenced by reason, whom induction 
and analogy cau convince, whom truth can illu- 
minate, and religion and conscience can govern, 
is that man to indulge in a passion so foreign to 
his whole mental, moral, and physical nature, and 
not feel, at least, a measure of remorse for such 
indulgence ? 

With this short and imperfect view of this 
branch of our subject we commend it to the care- 
ful and earnest consideration of our readers. It 
is a subject upon which all should think, and 
think deeply, since its deductions have an appli- 
cation to many, if not to all of us. And I am in- 
clined to believe that few are so confirmed in age 
and habits but that there is room for improvement 
in this respect at least. But it is for the young 
more especially that I have written, and to give 
the foregoing considerations a practical character 
for their especial benefit, I shall finish this series 
of essays by considering in my third the Go- 
vernment of Anger. 





JAMES iT. FIELDS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Fretps was born in New-Hampshire—of 
which Daniel Webster said that it was a good 
state from which to emigrate. His native town 
was the Queen of the Piscataqua, Portsmouth, the 
charming and only seaport of the State. His 
father was a sea-captain, and, like many of this 
noble but continually exposed class of men, died 
when James, his eldest son, was about four years 
of age. The admirable public schools of the 
town afforded young Fields a good preliminary 
training ; and at the age of thirteen he graduted 
from the high school, having taken several prizes 
during his course, for his Greek and Latin com- 
positions. An English poem in blank verse, 
written at the age of twelve, attracted the atten- 
tion of the late Chief-Justice Woodbury, then 
Governor of New-Hampshire, and resident of 
Portsmouth. He advised the young poet to pro- 
secut: his studies further, and to enter Harvard 
University. For reasons, however, that seemed 
at the time sufficiently weighty, he decided to 
go at once into business; and coming to Bos- 
ton, he entered as the youngest clerk in the 
same book establishment over which he now pre- 
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sides as one of the partners; that of Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 

Mr. Fields has enjoyed the valuable culture of 
two European tours, the last extending over the 
period of a year. In the first he passed several 
months in England, Scotland, France, and Ger- 
many, visiting the principal places of interest, 
and forming delightful and profitable intimacies 
with the most distinguished /ittérateurs of the 
day. He was a frequent guest at the world- 
known “ breakfasts’’ of the great banker poet of 
“The Pleasures of Memory” and of “ Italy,” 
and listened or added his own contribution to the 
exuberant riches of the hour, when such visitors 
as Talfourd, Dickens, Moore, and Landor were 
the talkers. Our handsome poet seems to have 
made a very lively impression upon that charm- 
ing invalid—the late Mary Mitford. He was for 
some time her guest at her cottage in the coun- 
try ; and in her “ Reminiscences,” published some 
years since by Bentley, she has referred in the 
most flattering terms to this acquaintance. She 
says: 

“One fine summer afternoon, shortly after I 
had made this acquisition, (referring to a copyof 
Motherwell’s Poems,) two young Americans made 
their appearance with letters of introduction 
from some honored friends. There was no men- 
tion made of profession or calling ; but I soon 
found that they were not only men of intelligence 
and education, but of literary taste and knowl- 
edge ; one especially had the look, the air, the 
conversation of a poet. We talked on many sub- 
jects, and got at last to the delicate question of 
American reprints of English authors, on which, 
much to their delight. and a little to their sur- 
prise, there was no disagreement ; I, for my poor 
part, pleading guilty tu the taking pleasure in 
such a diffusion of my humble works. ‘ Besides,’ 
continued I, ‘ you send us better things—things 
otherwise unattainable. I could only procure 
the fine poems of Motherwell in this Boston edi: 
tion.’ My two visitors smiled at each other, 
‘This is a most singular coincidence,’ cried the 
one whom I knew, by instinct, to be a poet ; I am 
a younger partner in this Boston house, and at 
my pressing instance this book was reprinted.’ 
Mr. Fields’s visit was necessarily brief; but that 
short interview has laid the foundation of a 
friendship which will, I think, last as long as my 
frail life, and of which the benefit is all on my 
side. He sends me charming letters, verses which 
are fast ripening into true poetry, excellent 
books, and this autumn he brought back himself, 
and came to pay me a second visit ; and he must 
come again, for of all the kindnesses with which 
he loaded me, I like his company best.”’ 

On his return passage from the first tour, the 
vessel in which he sailed struck on the coast of 
Newfoundland, while running in a fog. The leak 
caused by this disaster was so severe that it was 
with great difficulty the ship was kept afloat and 
carried into port. His sea voyages, with their 
attendant perils, have afforded Mr. Fields some 
fine subjects for his shorter poems and for pa- 
thetic ballads. The two special veins in which 
his genius produces its richest ores are the play- 
ful and the pathetic—not the broad comic or the 
sharply witty, but the quiet and genial humored 
—happily vailed in smooth lines, and affording 
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continually mirthful surprises. The other vein 
is the pathetic, and many of his shorter poems 
are fine illustrations of his well-subdued power 
to touch the minor chords of the heart. 

Mr. Fields, upon bis second visit to Europe, in 
1851, was in Paris during the /atest French revo- 
lution, and witnessed the coup d’étit of Louis 
Napoleon—-the bloody encounter between the 
troops and the populace upon the Boulevards in 
December of that year. A cannon ball shattered 
the house two doors from where he stood among 
the crowd. He spent a winter in Italy, devoting 
the principal portion of the time to Rome, where 
he enjoyed the high culture arising from an ap- 
preciative study of the great works of art. He 
remained a number of months in England, three 
of which he gave to London and its literary cir- 
cles, Several clubs invited him to a membership, 
and opened to him all their social privileges. At 
a corporation dinner of the city he was honored 
with a toast, and brought down the house, in the 
form of nine rousing cheers, by a successful and 
spirited address. In Edinburgh he renewed the 
grateful acquaintance, which he had formed upon 
his previous visit, with Professor Wilson, and 
commenced that intimate and confidential inter- 
course with De Quincy which is even to this day 
productive of valuable results to the literary 


lished in a truly elegant series, in America, wel- 


upon several excursions in Scotland. One day 
they walked fourteen miles together on a trip to 
Roslin Castle, De Quincy beguiling the time, and 
cheating the miles of their weariness, with anec- 
dotes of his earlier days,when Coleridge, Southey, 
and Charles Lamb were his companions among 
the hills of Westmoreland. 

There is a touching and characteristic vein of 
melancholy running through the highly-compli- 





world. The “ Opium-Eater,’”’ whose writings, in | 
eighteen volumes, Mr. Fields has edited and pub- | 


comed him to his house, and accompanied him | 


mentary letter prefacing the American edition | 


of his autobiographic sketches. To Mr. Fields he 
says :— 





“These papers I am anxious to put into your 
hands, and, so far as regards the United States, of 
your house exclusively ;-not with any view to 
future emoluments, but as an acknowledgment 
of the services which you have already rendered 
me: namely, first, in having brought together so 
widely scattered a colleetion—a difficulty which 
in my own hands, by too painful an experience, 
I had found, from nervous depression, to be ab- 
solutely insurmountable; secondly, in having 
made me a participator in the pecuniary profit of 
the American edition without solicitation, or the 
shadow of any expectation on my part; without 
any legal claim that I could plead, or equitable 
warrant in established usage—solely and merely 
upon your own spontaneous motion.” 

Upon Mr. Field’s return to America he was in- 
vited to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa poem before 
the society at Harvard University, and during 
the same season was elected to fill the same office 
at Darmouth. He delivered about this time a 
very successful lecture before the Mercantile Li- 
brary upon “Preparations for Travel,” which, 
while it was replete with humor, was full of sen- 
sible and valuable suggestions. Variouscolleges, 
lyceums, &c., have since kept Mr. Fields from the 
temptation of placing his light under a bushel. 
His unpublished poem upon “ Eloquence” has al- 
ready been publicly read more than twenty times, 
and the demand is still unsupplied. ; 

If our merchant-poet lives, (and may a good 
Providence grant this!) he has not yet written 
his best verse. He has but stepped out upon the 
threshold of manhood, and the dew is still upon 
his lips. The poems that will bear up his name 
and memory when other generations walk our 
streets, and we slumber under old tomb-stones, 
are still receiving their vital warmth, and quick- 


| ening in his imagination, and waiting the hour 


of resurrection. Little of the sad travail of the 
historic poet has Mr. Fields known, Of the ema- 
ciated face, the seedy garment, the collapsed 
purse, the dog-eared and often rejected manu- 
script, he has never known, save from well-au- 
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thenticated tradition. His muse was born in sun- 
shine, and has only been sprinkled with the tears 
of affection. Every effort has been cheered to 
the echo, and it is impossible for so genial a fel- 
low to fail of an ample and approving audience 
for whatever may fall from his lip or pen. The 
spur of necessity, which is the almost indispen- 
sable goad to great endeavors, is of course want- 
ing; and the temptation of our Apollo, with his 
golden harp, is to be satisfied with the success 
which has been, and can be so readily purchased, 
and not to attempt, by painful self-discipline, to 
write himself excelsior! Willis says of Mr. 
Fields’s poems :— 

“They are scholar-like in their structure, mu- 
sical, genial-toned in feeling, effortless, and pure- 
thoughted. He has a playful and delicate fancy, 
which he uses skilfully in his poems of senti- 
ment, and a strongly perceptive observation 
which he exercises finely in his hits at the times 
and didactic poetry.” 





Of his personal appearance here is a character- 
istic profile, cut by the same slashing hand :— 

“Mr. Fields is a young man of twenty-five, (a 
few years older now,) and the most absolute spe- 
cimen of rosy and juvenescent health that would 
be met with by the takers of the census. His 
glowing cheek and white teeth, full frame aud 
curling beard, clear eyes and ready smile, are, to 
tell the truth, most unsymptomatic of the poet— 
not even very common in publisbers.”’ 

To add that he is of about medium height and 
well-proportioned, would bring our merchant- 
poet before the mind’s eye as visibly, perhaps, as 
pen-painting is capable of doing. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Fields has a healthy and well-balanced 
constitution, and great activity of body and 
mind. His organization is very highly wrought 
and susceptible, his feelings are intense, and he 
enjoys or suffers in the extreme. The ardor of 
his nature, and the strength of his kindly sym- 
pathies and impulses are co great, that there is 
ever a conflict between them and his judgment 
and will ; and it is only by the controlling exer- 
cise of the latter qualities, that he is enabled to 
pursue an even uniform course through life. 

He has a very prominent development, and 
good balance of the intellectual faculties; is 
thoughtful and reflective, and yet very observing, 
and capacitated to excel in science and literature. 

His warmth and susceptibility of nature, and 
strength of imagination, gives his intellect an 
ideal and literary direction, imparting an exqui- 
site appreciation of music, poetry, oratory, and 
the fine arts ; giving fondness for travelling, and 
rendering him enraptured by the beauties of na- 
ture in all her various phases. His fruitful ima- 
gination, and the quick intuition of his mind, 
render trivial things suggestive, and he gathers 
information from every scene. 

He has strong ambition, and high-toned self- 
reliance ; is ardent in his attachments, but very 
choice in his selection of friends, discerns at a 
glance the tastes of others, and likes or dislikes 
strongly from the first. 

The critical and elevated qualities of his mind, 
his facility and ingenuity in the use of language, 
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and his extent and variety of information, as in- 
dicated in his writings, are also apparent from his 
organization. 





DANIEL BOONE. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Tas remarkable man, although he does not 
appear to have originated any great plans, or 
borne the responsibility of an appoined leader in 
the warlike expeditions in which he was engaged, 
possessed one of those rarely balanced natures 
and that unpretending efficiency of character 
which, though seldom invested with historical 
prominence, abound in personal interest. 

A Pennsylvanian by birth, Boone early emi- 
grated to North Carolina. He appears to have 
first visited Kentucky, in 1769. The bounty lands 
awarded to the Virginia toops induced surveying 
expeditions to the Ohio River, and when Colonel 
Henderson, in 1775, purchased from the Chero- 
kees the country south of the Kentucky River, 
the knowledge which two years exploration had 
given Boone of the region, and his already es- 
tablished reputation for firmness and adventure, 
caused him to be employed to survey the country, 
the fertility and picturesque charms of which had 
now become celebrated. Accordingly, having 
satisfactorily laid out a road through the wilder- 
ness, not without many fierce encounters with 
the aborigenes, he choose a spot to erect his log 
house, which afterward became the nucleus of ‘a 
colony and the germ of a prosperous State, on 
the site of the present town of Boonsborough. 
While transporting his family thither, they were 
surprised by the Indians, and after severe “loss, 
so far discouraged in their enterprise as to return 
to the nearest settlement. In 1778, while engaged 
in making salt, with thirty men, at the Lower 
Blue Licks, Boone was captured, and while his 
companions were taken to Detroit on terms of 
capitulation, he was retained as a prisoner, 
though kindly treated and allowed to hunt. At 
Chillicothe he witnessed the extensive prepara- 
tions of the Indians to join a Canadian expedi- 
tions against the infant settlement, and effecting 
his escape, succeeded in reaching home in time 
to warn the garrison and prepare for its defence. 
For nine days he was besieged by an army of 
five hundred Indians and whites, when the enemy 
abandoned their project in despair. In 1782, he 
was engaged in the memorable and disastrous 
battle of Blue Licks, and actompanied General 
Clark on his expedition to avenge it. In the suc- 
ceeding year, peace with England being declared, 
the pioneer saw the liberty and civilization of 
the country he had known as a wilderness, only 
inhabited by wild beasts and savages, guaranteed 
and established. In 1779, having laid out the 
chief of his little property in land warrants, on 
his way from Kentucky to Richmond he was 
robbed of twenty thousand dollars. Wiser claim- 
ants, versed in the legal conditions, deprived him. 
Disappointed and impatient, he left the glorious 
domain he had originally explored and nobly de- 
fended and became a voluntary subject of the 
king of Spain, by making a new forest home on 
the banks of the Missouri. An excursion he un- 
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dertook, in 1816, to fort Osage, an hundred 
miles from his lodge, evidences the unimpaired 
vigor of his declining years. 

So indifferent to gain was Boone, that he ne- 
glected to secure a fine estate rather than incur 
the trouble of a visit to New Orleans. An auto- 
graph letter still extant proves that he was not 
illiterate, and Governor Dunmore, of Virginia, 
had such entire confidence in his vigilance and 
integrity, that he employed him to conduct sur- 
veyors eight hundred miles through the forest 
to the falls of the Ohio, gave him command of 
three frontier stations, and sent him to negotiate 
It was a fond boast 
with him that the first white women that ever 
stood on the banks of the Kentucky River were 
his wife and daughter, and that his ax cleft the 
first tree whose timbers laid the foundation of a 
permanent settlement in the State. He had the 
genuine ambition of a pioneer and the native 
taste for life in the woods embodied in the for- 
esters of Scott, and the Leather Stocking of 
Cooper. He possessed that restless impulse, the 
instinct of adventure, the poetry of action. It 
has been justly said, that “he was seldom taken 
by surprise, never shrunk from danger, nor cow- 
ered beneath exposure and fatigue.’’ So accur- 
ate were his woodland observations and memory 
that he recognized an ash tree which he had 
notched twenty years before to identify a locality 
and prove the accuracy of his designation by 
stripping off the new bark and exposing the 
marks of his ax beneath. His aim was so certain 
that during life he could, with ease, bark a squir- 
ril, that is, bring down the animal when on the 
top of the loftiest tree, by knocking off the bark 
immediately beneath, killing him by the concus- 
a - ~ 2% = 

On the banks of the Missouri River, less than 
forty years ago, there stood a few small rude 
cabins, in the shape of a hollow square, in one of 
these the now venerable figure of the gallant 
hunter is listlessly stretched upon a couch. A 
slice of buck, twisted on the ramrod of his rifle, 
is roasting by the fire within reach of his hand. 
He is still alone, but the surrounding cabins are 
occupied by his thriving descendants. The vital 





energies of the pioneer are gradually ebbing 

way, though his thick white locks, well knit 
frame, and the light of his keen eye, evidence 
the genuineness and prolonged tenure of his life. 
Over-matched by the conditions of the land law 
in Kentucky, and anuoyed by the march of civil- 
ization in the regions he had known in their 
primitive beauty, he had wandered here, far from 


| the State he founded and the haunts of his man- 








hood, to die with the same adventurous and inde- 
pendant spirit in which he had lived. He oceu- 
pied some of the irksome hours of confinement, in- 
cident to age, in polishing his own cherry-wood 
coffin, and it is said he was found dead in the 
woods at last a few rods from his dwelling. 

On an autumn day, ten years since, a hearse 
might have been seen wending up the main 
street of Frankfort, Kentucky, drawn by white 
horses, and garlanded with evergreens. The 
pall bearers comprised some of the most distin- 
guished men of the State. It was the second fu- 
neral of Daniel Boone. By an act of the Legis- 
lature, his remains were removed from the banks 
of the Missouri to the the public cemetery of the 
capital of Kentucky, and there deposited, with 
every ceremonial of respect and love. 

This oblation was, in the highest degree, just 
and appropriate, for the name of Boone is iden- 
tified with the State he originally explored, and 
his character associates itself readily with that 
of her people and scenery. The singular union 
in his character, of benevolence and hardihood, 
of bold activity and a meditative disposition, the 
hazardous enterprises and narrow escapes record- 
ed of him, and the resolute tact he displayed in 
all emergencies are material quite adequate toa 
thrilling narrative. But when we add to the ex- 
ternal phases of interest that absolute passion 
for forest life which distinguished him, and the 
identity of his name with the early fortunes of 
the West, he seems to combine the essential fea- 
tures of a genuine historical and thoroughly in- 
dividual character. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The cast of his skull in our possession is of 
more than ordinary size, and indicates in its ge- 
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neral characteristic, as does the accompanying 
representation of him, that he possessed an en- 
during, robust frame, and strongly marked vital 
and muscular power. The basilar and occipital 
regions are large, in harmony with the great 
energy and force of character, strength of feel- 
ing and passion, courage, and fondness for the 
hardships of life, for which he was distinguished. 
These qualities joined with very large firmness, 
gave him a great amount of mental power, reso- 
lution, fortitude, determination, will, and unsur- 
passed presence of mind in times of danger and 
difficulty. Few heads exhibit more of the faculty 
of firmness, as well sustained by the propensities. 
These qualities, with his strong observing intel- 
lect, imparting great fondness for travelling, 
gave him the passion which he manifested for 
overcoming physical obstacles, and for breaking 
into the unsettled wilderness. 

The social feelings are strong, with but mode- 
rate self-esteem, so, that though he was capable 
of devoted attachment, he had but little natural 


self-confidence, and was of a retiring disposition, | sable constituents of the organized substance ; 


and his strong nature was much more easily in- 
cited to fight with savages and wild beasts, and 
to observe wild nature, than to manifest pliabil- 
ity, politeness, and ease in civilized life. 

Secretiveness and cautiousness are large, which 
with his strong perception gave great tact, fore- 
thought, management, adroitness, watchfulness, 
and reserve, and ability to cope with the Indian 
tribes in shrewdness and cunning. This quality 
also gave him suspiciousness and watchfulness 
against deceit, and aided in giving him superior- 
ity as a hunter, enabling him to take his game 
by surprise. 

Approbativeness is also prominent, and he was 
not wanting in ambition ; wanted to be ahead of 








WHAT TO EAT, AND WHY. 
No. V. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 

Bory a tree or plant and ashes always remain. 
Separate the flesh of a man or other animal 
from the bones, burn the former completely, and 
ashes are obtained from it. Or draw from a man 
or other animal all the blood in the body, dry 
and burn that, and ashes are left. Lastly, burn 
any single kind of food or set of foods capable 
of perfectly supporting life, and ashes again ap- 
pear; and, weight for weight of the original 
materials, the quantity of ashes is much the 
same in all these cases. 

These are not accidental results. The ashes 
in all these instances are simply a mixture of 
mineral substances, which, not being volatile, 
remain behind, while the larger part of the vege- 
table or animal substance passes off in the form 


| of gasand vapor. These minerals are indispen- 


| and from the part which they play in the nour- 


all competitors, and could not endure a rival. | 


Ideality, sublimity, and mirthfulness are large, 
which gave him great fondacss for the grand, 
sublime, terrific, and extended in nature; he 
should have been also mirthful and sarcastic. 

The intellectual qualities are prominently de- 
veloped, and he was possessed of a strong mind, 
notwithstanding his eccentricities ; the percep- 
tive faculties are large, as were their manifesta- 
tion in his excellent practical judgment, great 
observing powers, and superior marksmanship. 
Locality is particularly prominent, giving excel- 
lent memory of places, judgment of the points of 
compass, and desire of new experiences and ad- 
ventures. 

His moral organs are not as fully developed as 
the other faculties, and they had not much in- 
fluence in imparting his prominent traits of char- 
acter. Benevolence is rather defective, and his 
sympathy for others was not great. Couscien- 
tiousness is the largest moral organ, and his bu- 
siness transactions must have been conducted 
with promptness and order. He had more honor 
than generosity, and whoever would make him 
a friend, must seek him out and meet him on his 
own grounds. Ilis phrenological developments 
are remarkable and in perfect harmony with his 
character. 
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ishment of living organism, I have styled them 
the nutritive minerals. These form, in the divi- 
sion here adopted, tne last class of alimentary 
principles; and to them we will now give a 
moment’s attention. 

VIL—Novruitive Mrverats.—These are phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime and common salt, com- 
pounds of potash, soda, magnesia and oxide of 
iron with phosphoric, sulphuric and carbonic 
acids, silicia, sulphur, and phosphorus ; together 
with some others of less importance. Johnston has 
estimated that the body of a full-grown man con- 
tains, including the bones, about ten one-tenth 
Ibs. of minerals or ash, of which phosphate of 
lime, chiefly in the bones, (whence it is termed 
bone-earth,) constitutes 8 lbs., while more than 
one-half of the remainder, probably about one 
one-tenth lbs., is common salt. Few persons 
realize that so large a quantity of the familiar 
mineral, salt, is present in their bodies, or that 
at least half the quantity above named is at all 
times moving in their circulating fluids! 

Bone-earth is found in cartilages in the pro- 
portion of .04; in dried muscle .01 ; and also, in 
connection with nutritive materials in the blood. 
Carbonate of lime or chalk is also found in the 
bones and teeth. When excessive, the two com- 
pounds last named escape by the bowels and 
kidneys. Phosphate of magnesia exist in the 
bones, teeth, and blood, being constantly remov- 
ed from the last named situation in the secretion 
of the kidneys. Chloride of sodium (common 
salt) is found chiefly in the blood, the muscles, 
and cartilage ; and when present in excess, its 
elimination falls chiefly on the kidneys, The 
carbonates and phosphates of potash and soda are 
found in blood, muscles and bone, and probably 
in all the tissues ; the corpuscles of blood, and the 
muscles holding the larger portion of the potash, 
while the serum of the blood contains the larger 
share of soda compounds. The bile and the 
secretions of the mucous and serous surfaces con- 
tain much of these alkaline compounds, particu- 
larly of soda ; and their removal from the system 
fails to the kidneys, and in a less degree to the 
intestinal canal. Iron, as is well known, is 
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found chiefly in the red corpuscles of the blood, 
although present in a less degree in the serum 
of blood, in the black pigment of the eye, and 
in the hair. Silica (flint) is found in the hair, 
skin and nails; sulphur in the muscles, the hair, 
and the bile ; and phosphorus in the brain and 
nerves. The iron of the blood forms about five 
parts in 10,000; the phosphorus of the brain 
nearly two per cent. in adults of sound mind, 
while in infants and idiots it constitutes but four- 
Jifths of one per cent. The phosphoric and sul- 
phuric acids formed in the system are partly 
formed within it by the oxidation of phosphorus 
and sulphur, and partly derived from the food. 
The carbonic acid arises from oxidation of the 
carbon found in a great variety of alimentary 
materials. 

Speaking generally, all vegetable and animal 
foods, excepting those consisting of an isolated 
principle, like pure starch, yield more or less of 
the nutritive minerals. But particular sources 
may be named to which we may look for the 
more important minerals, when these are known 
to be deficient in the system. Thus, the largest 
supply of phosphate of lime may be had from 
milk, eggs, and the cereal grains, particularly 
wheat ; it is also more abundant, as are all mine- 
ral matters, in the bran than in the fine flour of 
these grains, a fact which gives to wheat meal 
bread much of its value in debilitated conditions 
of the system. Phosphate of magnesia is ob- 
tained from the same sources. Common salts 
enters the system in all the varieties of animal 
and vegetable food, and even in the water we 
drink, especially in countries near the sea. It 
is the only nutritive mineral the universal use of 
which as a condiment, enables us to supply it 
directly when deficient ; but it is probable that 
too much rather than too little of this substance 
is by most persons taken in the food. It must 
be remembered, however, that a very large 
quantity of the salt consumed is required for 
conversion into soda, which is an essential con- 
stituent to bile, mucus and all alkaline secre- 
tions. Fresh meats and all vegetables contain 
potash ; but in the case of salted meats the pot- 
ash, as well as other mineral matters, is largely 
removed in the brine ; and for this among other 
reasons their dietetic value is less. 

Almost all forms of food contain iron ; but in 
milk and eggs which are specially provided for 
forming the blood and tissues of young animals, 
the quantity is doubtless greater than in other 
forms. Fresh meats containing the blood, and 
especially poultry (the red corpusclus being 
abundant in all birds,) may be mentioned as 
special sources of iron. Among vegetables, 
cabbage, potatoes, peas and mustard have been 
particularly named as containing this metal. 
Unoxidized sulphur is found in all albuminous 
materials, but especially in milk, eggs, celery, 
rice, ginger, onions, mustard, beans, peas and 
cabbage. Unoxidized phosphorus is obtained 
chiefly from milk, eggs, fish, shell fish, and ani- 
mal brains; perhaps also found in connection 
with all albuminous matters, in grains, potatoes, 
the garlic, etc. 

These minerals are food. Having already re- 
ferred to their importance, and intending in my 
next to review their uses, I may still be allowed 
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to say in this connection, that their employment | 


as food at the present day is, with the single ex- 
ception of salt, purely a matter of accident. 
Life hangs on their constant supply, just as cer- 
tainly as it does on that of organic nutritive 
substance; yet their presence or absence in 
food is a question which we wholly disregard. 
No cook stops to inquire whether his pudding or 
his entire course of dishes contains enough of 
phosphate of lime to give backbone to the skele- 
tons and backbone to the constitutions, blood, 
and moraie of those who are to partake of the 
meal; but all cooks are exceedingly finical and pre- 
cise at tasting and testing to determine whether 
the sugar and the spices are included in just 
the requisite quantity to titillate the gustatory 
nerves with—alas! a degree of pleasure a little 
too high for enduring health and true epicurean 
capacity! Truly we defer the greater objects in 
favor of the less; but mankind will have made 
a great advance when the Sorer of the future 
becomes admissible, and the lawgivers of the 
kitchen shall enact dishes with an eye (or nose, 
if you will,) to making the highest health com- 
patible and consentaneous with the momentary 
pleasure of the eater. 

Another thought forces itself upon me in this 
connection. There are those who will demur ; 
but the truth cannot always be kept back for the 
sake of sparing even the tenderest corns on the 
toes of preconceived opinion. When phosphate 
of lime is deficient to a great degree in a human 
body, as it is knowa to be in rickety children, 
and as I believe it to be in most persons who do 
not lay on flesh, no matter how they live or how 


they are treated,—persons whose nutrition is- 


feeble,—-in such cases let this mineral be admin- 


istered, not, if you please, as a medicine (although 


in the best sense a slice of brown bread, or a 
roast apple, or a soft-boiled egg is medicine to 
the system which needs just that form of ali- 
ment,) but as food. There are cases in which 
we may do the system of a child or even an 
adult more good with a half bowl full of bread 
and milk, plus a good teaspoonful of bone-earth, 
than we could by allowing the whole bowl-full, 
without the mineral food added. Yes, and after 
a few doses, satisfy the appetite better, too. For 
nothing can saTisry, but just that which supplies 
the specific want of the bodily system to which 
it is given. This is the teaching of common 
sense and of science. 


On the same principle, if we can ascertain 
that iron is deficient in a living system, then by 
all means let us administer iron as a part of the 
needed food, in the form best adapted to assimi- 
lation and to the wants of the particular case, 
say the phosphate, the lactate, the citrate, or last 
of all the carbonate of that mineral. I know 
there are those who say, give a patient the pack, 
and dripping sheet, and a pure wholesome diet, 
and he will get iron enough from the latter. 
But I know, too, that too many debilitated cases 
prove far too tedious of recovery for the physi- 
cian’s, and certainly for the patient’s wishes, 
under this help-yourself-if-you can system ; and 
Ido hot hesitate to pronounce it entirely safe 
and physiological to adopt the next higher de- 
gree of beneficence, and “help the sick man to 
help himself,’”’—especially when I can do this by 
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three times daily incorporating into, or adding 
to his food a very small quantity of a substance 
like iron, which is always in his blood, and on 
the presence of which the Creator of us all has 
made his very life depend. And let it be re- 
membered that I do not recommend this mineral 
or any other in Doctor’s doses ; for an excess of 
the very best nutriment, is at least a burden on 
the excreting organs, and in case of phosphorus 
or alkalies, indispensble as they are to life, an 
over allowance would prove positively injurious, 
perhaps poisonons. Besides it is very little of 
any of the nutritive minerals above what is found 
in the food that the system can assimilate at any 
one meal. 

But will the system absorb from the stomach 
and intestines any more iron, or lime, or phos- 
phorus, if we add a few grains, or part of a 
grain, as the case may be, of these to the food, 
than if we leave it dependant on what the food 
contains? Yes. It is not a tenable objection to 
say “ these minerals you have admitted are con- 
tained in all food in proper quantities, and if we 
can put the system in a state of health, it will 
help itself to them by doing its work of absorption 
on what is there.” In the first place, I have not 
admitted, nor is it true, that our food always 
contains enough of these minerals, although it 
certainly always contains more or less of them. 
Much of our grain and vegetables (and the sub- 
ject is one that demands earnest attention in all 
old countries,) is raised on worn-out land; and 
much of our flesh food is raised on the grass and 
and vegetables of worn-out land,—that is, par- 
tially, if not wholly worn-out. And what is 
worn-out land? Simply, it is land that has lost 
a large share of the vegetable mould, and at the 
same time, of the potash, soda, lime, magnesia, 
iron, silica, sulphur or phosphorus, one or ail, 
necessary to make it productive of grain and 
vegetables in abundance, and that are perfect in 
their kind, or contain al} the requisite constitu- 
ents to make them healthy productions in them- 
selves, and health giving food to the animals 
(man included) that must feed on them. Wheat 
raised on a soil impoverished of its silica /ops 
for want of straw, to which silicia should give 
firmness, and it fails to form perfect kernels, to 
which silicia should aid in giving bran. Wheat 
raised on a soil lacking phosphate of lime and 
iron, can never be so perfect as that raised where 
these are abundant; and the former cannot 
afford complete nutrition to the bovine or the 
human system. 

But in the second place, the laws of endos- 
matic prove beyond a question that whether a 
given meal of food naturally contains little or 
much of certain soluble minerals, if we add to 
the food a few grains of these minerals, more 
will be absorbed into the blood, (so long as the 
power of absorption is not wholly destroyed, and 
if it were, the patient would die,) than would 
have been absorbed without the artificial addi- 
tion, unless the same quantity of blood already 
contains more of the same material than the 
amount of it in the food after the addition has 
been made. For when a moist membrane, as the 
coats of the stomach or intestines, intervenes be- 
tween two fluids containing different amounts of 
the same substance in solution, the fluid contain- 
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ing more always imparts of its excess through the 
membrane to that containing /ess, and more rap- 
id/y in proportion as the difference between quan- 
tities on the two sides is greater. Now all the nu- 
tritive minerals which I have named are soluble 
in the gastric juice, or in some form of digested 
food ; and therefore, up to the limit of the power 
of absorption, the more of any one of them we 
add to the food the more will be added to the 
blood, and placed within the field of all nutri- 
tive operations. 

I apprehend, therefore, that if Water-Cure, 
with all its admitted excellences, were to incor- 
porate into itself the administration of the nutri- 
tive minerals, or mineral foods, it would in many 
eases double its success and its benefits. Not 
that these minerals should be given indiscrimi- 
nately to all who seem to labor under debility, 
anema, or want of nutritive power. The 
farthest from it possible. The pbysician or 
patient should investigate the previous place 
and mode of life of the latter, and especially 
the soil, and the kinds of food employed, with 
their modes of preparation (as for instance the 
bulting of flour,) of preservation (the salting of 
meat,) and of cookery. He should examine the 
degree and kind of disease present, and ascer- 
tain as faras he may by inference the excesses 
and deficiencies of the blood. Thus he will be 
prepared to determine whether any constituents 
of the latter are lacking, if so, what ones, and to 
supply them. Yet this conclusion gives him-nd’-» 
license to administer mercury, lead, copper, 
silver, antimony, arsenic, and the like for the 
cure of disease ; for these are never present_in 
the system as parts of itself, and necessary™to 
its healthy action ; but if at all, as foreign and 
noxious materials. 

Although the discussion of this question has 
necessarily run into the province of disease, yet 
it will be found to be a most important question 
in dietetics to all who suffer in any degree from 
impaired health, and in fact to all persons ; since 
all are liable to use food which is robbed of its 
due share of the nutritive minerals. 


FAITH AND PHRENOLOGY. 





BY H. C. FOOTE. 


Tue MIND PRocressive. “ Wherefore the law 
was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ 
that we might be justified by faith.” Gal. 3—25. 

To my mind this harmonizes perfectly with 
phrenology. Faith is still the weakest element of 
poor, fallen human nature, and the law is our 
schoolmaster by which we progress from the A 
B C’s of the Mosaic and the natural laws to the 
Algebra or higher philosophy of the revelation, 
the scheme of redemption by Jesus Christ, “ to 
the Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness.” The moral, physical and organic 
laws are, it seems but the rudiments, the elemen- 
tary lessons of the great scheme of life extend- 
ing beyond time into eternity. And shall we 
not believe, or at least hold in respectful de- 
ference anything that we cannot fully under- 
stand at first sight? “Poor, blind and naked” 
presumptuous morals! Apply the same rule to 
a child under the instruction of its parents, and 























sce what headway it would make in its education, 
and how soon it would go to ruin! And are we 
not all children? By the time we are ready to 
die, we have only just learned how to live! 

Phrenologists of all men have the least excuse 
for complaining of any want of light. Phreno- 
logy, the other natural sciences and revelation 
combined, in my opinion all harmonizing, pour 
such a flood of light upon human nature, its 
condition and its wants, its strength and its weak- 
ness, its nobility and its degradation, its majesty 
and its imbecility, that the pbhrenologist whose 
conscientiousness is not utterly dormant or per- 
verted, cannot permit himself to rest until he 
solves the great mystery of life, and if there is 
such a thing as regeneration through faith in, 
and acceptance of Jesus Christ, he will endeavor 
to investigate and experience it on the principle 
of “ Excelsior,” onward and upward! a natural 
desire for perfection. 

But mind is progressive. A child cannot jump 
at one bound from the “ A B abs” into rhetoric, 
nor at one step from multiplication into Euclid. 
So with those whose faith like doubting Thomas 
is weak, and who are sceptical and materialistic. 
The mind must be led, not driven, Let bigotry 
and intolerance hide their heads. Upon this law 
of the progressive nature and tendency of mind 
is based the whole scheme of revelation. 

“We have also a more sure word of prophecy, 
whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto 
a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn and the day star arise.” 2 Peter 1-19. 

Can weak faith be safely and wisely cultivated ? 
Or is cultivated faith synonymous with supersti- 
tiga ? This is the great bugbear with the scep- 
tical world. The Bible enjoins its enlightened 
cultivation and phrenology confirms it, because 
in the majority of (male) heads there is a depres- 
sion, showing that the development of its organ 
is rather deficient, which leaves the mind imper- 
fectly organized, unequaily balanced. Here we 
have material data (“ to the Greeks foolishness”) 
to predicate an imperfect spiritual organization 
of mind and the consequent necessity for its cul- 
tivation. 

Besides regular attendance at social, public, 
religious worship and prayer, which tend to cul- 
tivate spirituality am the devotional instinct ; 
what shall be the occupation of the mind during 
leisure hours and moments of resting the body 
through the week? The choice—my observation, 
during ten years of travelling life, extends more 
particularly to life in hotels and bar-rooms—lies 
between a cigar and a newspaper or book. A 
narcotic or stimulant to smother, deaden and de- 
grade the mind or a book to develop and improve 
it. And ifa book, between a wishy-washy novel 
and a “book that isa book.”” Books that will 
cultivate not only the intellect, but all the higher 
powers of the soul. With correct habits in these 
and’ other respects confirmed, the mind will gra- 
dually progress from the A B C’s of the law to 
the higher philosophy of faith. 

But with us, descendants of Eden-expélled 
Adam, having only the germ of faith, a delicate 
and sickly plant requiring the /ight of intellec- 
tual, the Aeat of moral, and the moisture of hy- 
gienic influences, and the electricity of the Spirit 
of God ; every puff of tobacco-smoke, every sip 
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of alcoholic drinks, is but an additional waving 
of the swerd of the cherubim before the gates of 
the paradise of physical, mental, moral aud reli- 
gious improvement. Every immoral or unphysi- 
ological act, every violation of hygienic laws, 
every bacchanalian orgie or ten o'clock oyster 
supper, every unchaste thought, word or deed is 
but an additional rivet in the chains of slavery 
to “his satanic majesty,” to perverted and di- 
seased animality ; a stunning blow to spirituality 
and when long contined, funeral dirges to faith, 
uch is the sympathy between body and mind. 
Marietta, Ohio. 





PHRENOLOGY IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 

Two years have now elapsed since we opened 
our phrenological cabinet and book store at 231 
Arch street, Philadelphia. The results have 
fully justified the enterprize. Several thousand 
persons have obtained professional examinations 
and many thousand volumes of books on Phreno- 
logy, Water Cure, Phonography, &c., have been 
put into circulation. Philadelphia and its vicin- 
ity is excellent soil in which to plant a science, 
requiring calm thought and thorough investiga- 
tion ; and though the people may seize upon new 
ideas less hastily than in some places, none are 
more tenacious of opinions when deliberately 
formed, or more cordial in their support. Phila- 
delphia has become to us and to the science, we 
have so long labored to build up and disseminate 
classic ground. Phrenology owes much to the 
people of “the city of brotherly love,” for no 
where else in this country was its young life more 
carefully nurtured ; and it is not strange, there- 
fore, that it should be respected and well sus- 
tained in its days of strength and prosperity. 

A large list of subscribers to the PHreno.oeri- 
CAL JOURNAL, the Water-Cure Journal, and“ Life 
Iilustrated”’ received their numbers from our 
Philadelphia office. It is expected that Mr. Sizer, 
who bas charge of the Philadelphia house, will 
give several courses of lectures in the city dur- 
ing the winter, which will afford an excellent op- 
portunity for our friends to cultivate a practical 
acquaintance with the bearings of the science on 
education, self-culture, domestic training, selec- 
tion of pursuits, choice of partners, companions, 
apprentices, and servants. Those who attend 
these lectures will acquire that kind of informa- 
tion which will not be surpassed in real, perma- 
nent value by any lectures to be given during 
the season, for the reason that the doctrines 
taught will have a direct bearing upon the deve- 
lopment and happiness of man himself. 

We have often wondered why people would go 
in crowds and pay large prices to listen to lec- 
tures on “ Ancient Egypt and the Egyptians ;” 
“The life and times of Henry VIII ;” or of “ Ca- 
tharine II ;” “ A tour to the mountains of the 
moon ;” or, “ Adventures up the White Nile ;’’ 
(in a pestiferous climate where no white man 
could live), or some other out-of-the-way, and to 
most people totally useless themes ; while they 
would treat with comparative neglect a lecture 
on physiology, or the laws of life and health, or 
phrenology which teaches the philosophy of edu- 
cation, self-cuiture and happinces. 

Why should people be so greedy for some 
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theme, relative to stupid, antiquated and heathen- 
ish ages, while they neglect the great and preg- 
nant present, or seek so earnestly to know the 
character of ancient Henrys and Catharines, 
when in their own families there is a Henry and 
a Catharine who need all their sagacity to com- 
prehend and all their industry and skill to train, 
are running wild and becoming wayward and 
wicked, because their parents know and care so 
little about learning the proper method of train- 
ing their minds and bodies in harmony with the 
laws of their being. 

We rejoice to know that physiology is begin- 
ning to attract attention in our principal cities 
and country towns, and is regarded in some 
places as a fit and important study for schools. 
Women are beginning to study medicine, and 
we doubt not, this will do much to popularize the 
study of human nature. It is but a few years 
since it was considered out of place for a woman, 
a mother of a family, to attend a popular lecture 
on physiology. Now this subject, when treated 
by competent lecturers, receives from the think- 
ing class of society an attention which is truly 
cheering. This class are also giving to phrenology, 
as applied to family training and the selection of 
pursuits, a degree of attention which has never 
before been awarded to it. Formerly people re- 
garded phrenology mainly as a means of amuse- 
ment, or the gratification of idle curiosity ; now, 
its counsel is sought in all seriousness by very 
many who wisely decline to apprentice a boy or 
to devote him to a profession, until his phreno- 
logical developments have been submitted to the 
careful inspection of one who is competent to 
interpret their indications. 

We look confidently for the time when phre- 
nology and physiology shall be studied in all our 
schools, and when their teachings shall guide 
every mother in the discharge of her important 
duties to her children. Their bodies and minds 
need health and development, and nothing can 
aid the mother so much as these sciences, which 
give her a correct knowledge of the being en- 
trusted to her care and training. 





FLING AWAY THE. RAZOR. 

Eacu.hair is furnished with a distinct gland, 
elaborately and beautifully complete. Under 
the facial are innumerable nerves, immediately 
connected with various organs of the senses, ra- 
mifying in every direction, and performing most 
important functions. This, hair, when in full 
growth, forms a natural protector to the nerves, 
and also holds, as it were, in suspension, a quan- 
tity of warm air, though which the cold air, in 
breathing passes, and so becoming rarefied or 
tempered, enters the lungs without giving to 
their delicate texture that severe shock which 
arises from the sudden admission of cold, so often 
the fore-runner of fatal disorders. Any one put- 
ting his fingers under the hair of his head will 
there feel warm air. The hair also wards off 
east winds, and prolific sources of tébthache and 
other pains, and so tends to preserve these use- 
ful and ornamental appendages, the teeth. 

It is said that an intimate connection exists 
between the moustache and the nerves of the 
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eye, and that many diseases of the eye are trace- 


able to shaving. Who has not felt his eyes smart 


under the application of a dull razor? 

May not shaving, by depriving the lungs of the 
male of their natural protection, and by exposing 
them to the uninterrupted action of cold air, tend 
to weaken the chest and that weakness being 
transmitted in an increasing proportion from ge- 
neration to generation, at length inducing con- 
sumption and consumptive tendency ? 

Persons who wear their hair under their chins, 
do not, except in rare cases, suffer from sore 
throats. 

There is in the crypt of Hyde Church a vast 
pile of bones, which were gathered many years 
after a battle fought upon the sea-shore, between 
the Danes and Saxons, about one thousand years 
since ; and among them the skulls of aged war- 
riors, finely developed, the teeth in many of 
which are so perfect, so beautifully sound, and 
so firmly imbedded in their sockets, that you 
cannot move them. The owners of these teeth 
wore beards ; and the writer remembers witness- 
ing, several years ago, some excavations on the 
site of the old priory at Spalding, when many 
stone coffins were dug out, whose inmates had, 
almost without exception, sound, entire, and ele- 
gant sets of teeth. Did not beards grow on their 
chins? 

Shaving occupies on an average, fifteen min- 
utes. A man who shaves every morning for 50 
years, thus employs in that time upwards of 380 
days, of 12 hours each. Is this a profitable ap- 
plication of our fleeting moments? 

The face exposed to a microscope immediately 
after shaving presents a most unsightly appear- 
pearance, the stumpsassuming the forms of mar- 
row bones sawn transversely. 


Did not the teachers of the faculty approve of 
moustaches—and are they not of opinion that 
they play a most important part in the animal 
economy? Is it not probable, that by unduly 
stimulating the growth of hair by shaving, we 
draw too largely on, and so cause an unnatural 
action of the nerves, producing an injurious ef- 
fect, no matter how slight, on the brain? 

Did not patriarchs and sages of old wear 
beards, and were they not remarkable for lon- 
gevity, as well as for being exceedingly fine- 
looking fellows? 

Is not shaving a bore—and does not a man, 
while undergoing the operation, look extremely 
ridiculous? And if itis right to rasp the chin, 
why not the eyebrows and the head also? 

Does it not appear foolish to shave on a cold 
morning that which nature has provided to pro- 
tect us against the cold? Do we not despise 
and hold too cheaply a beneficent arraugement, 
and infringe a natural law, when we cut off what 
Providence says so plainly shall grow? for the 
more a man shaves the more the hair grows, even 
to the hour of his death. The head shall become 
bald, but the face never! 

In conclusion, when man was created he had 
given him a beard, and who will dare to say that 
it was not a good gift? Turn to the first chapter 
of Genesis, and you will find that God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and behold it was very 
good!—London News. 
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EVIL HABITS. 
HOW FORMED AND ERADICATED. 

THERE are many whoare attracted to the study 
of Phrenology, and to the perusal of the pages 
of Tue American ParenoLocicaL Journal, by a 
hope of finding therein hints and helps towards 
an effectual carrying on of the great work of 
life—the work of self-development, self-culture, 
or of progress towards perfection in everything 
noble, praiseworthy, and excellent. There are 
many of the readers of this Journal who most 
sincerely wish to know the faults and defects of 
their characters and to engage in the work of 
eradicating and obviating them. To such we 
would submit a few suggestions in reference to 
the power of evil ha¥its, and on the psychologi- 
cal laws by which they acquire their tremendous 
power, and by which that power must be resisted 
and eradicated. 

Almost every one finds, or might find, himself 
a slave to some habit which conscience or reason 
condemns; and those who have attempted to 
emancipate themselves from the bondage and ty- 
rannical power of this habit, have found that they 
have undertaken a most difficult task. Whence 
comes this difficulty, and whence the strength 
and power of this tyrant, habit? It comes from 
a law of mind, which is just as capable of being 
used for good ends, as of being abused and per- 
verted to bad ones. The indulgence of every 
propensity, the repetition of every action, exerts 
over the mind an influence prompting to a repe- 
tition of the indulgence or of the action. A fre- 
quently gratified propensity seeks more fre- 
quently recurring indulgences, until it is invested 
with the fearful power of despotic controlment. 
Were every desire, and every volition, and every 
action an unassociated one—unconnected with 
any previous or subsequent one—then should we 
be removed from the field of our most arduous 
duties, and most obstinate conflicts—from the ar- 
duous work of self-discipline, and self-improve- 
ment. It is the concentrated energy of many 
previous successes that invests the evil habits of 
our nature-—the adversaries within us —with their 
most efficient power. It is the debased tone which 
the moral faculties have imbibed from former 
imbecility and inefficient resistance, which weak- 
ens and paralyzes them in every recurring trial. 
To the current of wrong propensity we oppose 
only a feeble and yielding barrier, which, instead 
of resisting or driving it back, only chafes and 
lashes the stream to greater force—impels the 
passions to a fiercer round of indulgence, and to 
a@ more tyrannous usurpation. 

How is this power to be broken? How are 
evil habits to be eradicated? As evil obtains its 
hold and ascendancy over us, through the influ- 
ence of a succession of indulgences, so is it to 
be eradicated by a succession of resistances. It 
is not to be dethroned from its supremacy by one 
act of the will. It is not to be overcome or rob- 
bed of its power by one outburst of moral con- 
demnation, or one indignant note of defiance. 
The character cannot be cleansed of its impuri- 
ties or stains by one act of purification, even 
should the washing be that of a baptism of peni- 
tential tears. A criminal inclination which has 
strengthened itself with frequent indulgence, 
isnot to be deprived of all its power by one act- 





of remorse, one groan of anguish wrung from 
the soulin the languid interval of gratified in- 
dulgence. The breaking of the chain must fol- 
low the fashion by which it was forged, taking 
away one link after another. The washing away 
of the stains must be the work of a slow and con- 
tinued course of self-discipline. The mastery 
over the power of evil habits must be the result 
of a long and arduous struggle, maintained with 
determined fortitude, and supported by highest 
aspirations. 

But though this work be difficult, it is not of 
impossible attainment. No! we live under the 
government of a Taskmaster, who requires of 
us nothing beyond our powers of performance, 
and who tasks these to the full only for our own 
good, that we may become more strong in the 
might of virtue and moral nobility by the reso- 
lute putting forth of all our power. Shall we 
shrink, then, in pusillanimous dismay before the 
hard but glorious achievement? Shall we recoil 
from the ennobling and heaven-appointed war- 
fare, and tamely hug the chains that gall us? 
Shall we relapse, ever and anon, into enervating 
indolence or heartless indifference? Or shall 
we not rather determine to maintain the conflict, 
till step by step the enemy is driven back from 
the territory which he has encroached upon? 
Shall we not, rather, execute our high purposes 
of emancipation and amendment with vigor and 
perseverance, in defiance of every opposition 
which may discourage, and every obstacle which 
may impede our high-minded, our lofty under- 
taking? C. A. 





A MODEL 

In the pursuit of our vocation, we are often 
called upon to give our views on what consti- 
tutes a PERFECT HEAD. 

The difficulty of giving a definite answer to 
this question will appear, when we consider that 
heads should be differently formed, to insure suc- 
cess in different callings and pursuits. Another 
difficulty which we encounter, is in the absense 
of a fixed standard of perfection, arising from 
the great varicty of tastes. 

No class of persons can be found, however uni- 
form their standard may be, that will altogether 
agree upon what constitutes a perfect character. 
In relation to phrenology, there exists many very 
eroneous opinions and a large portion of its op- 
ponents are quite ignorant of its nature and 
uses, in its application to the study of mind. 
There is no class of persons who are so well pre- 
pared to appreciate the influence of education 
and other surrounding influences, upon the cha- 
racter and capacity of the mind, as the student 
of PHRENOLOGY ; but it is often apparent that the 
opponent believes him to be either ignorant of 
any such influence, or unwilling to attribute to 
it, its real effect. 

There is no occasion whatever for this misap- 
prehension of the writers on phrenology, much 
less for the unjust charge of materialism and fa- 
talism which is so often brought against it ; for 
it has always been the openly avowed opinion by 
all the advocates of the science, that circum- 
stances and education affect the character essen- 
tially, and that the individual organs increase in 
size as well, as activity by cultivation. 
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In order to establish a basis for the numerical 
size of the organs, a pustT has been prepared by 
Fow.ier anp Wetts, which has been very gene- 
rally adopted by all phrenologists, and which is 
perhaps as good a standard as can be given ; yet 
no person supposes, that the mere possession of 
a head of this form would be sufficient under all 
circumstances to secure the possessor from every 
form of vice, or that a different development, 
would not often be more desirable. The history 
of the past teaches us, that man as well as every 
other living thing in nature is progressive, and 
his cerebrial organization should conform to this 
law. If he is in advance of his time, he will be 
comparatively useless and inefficient, and will be 
mortified by the indifference manifested towards 
him, or suffer from the malice and persecution 
heaped upon him. 

There may be a wide difference in the charac- 
ter of two persons in point of moral or intellec- 
tual elevation, and yet each may be well adapted 
to a place in life. For instance, one man may 
have a very high head like that of Melancthon ; 
another may have a head comparitively low and 
thick, as like that of Martin Luther, and other 
distinguished persons. The head of Melancthon 
is large and highly elevated in the moral senti- 
ments, and corresponds most perfectly with his 
well known character. He was distinguished 
for great learning and great benevolence, with 
the almost total absence of selfishness. He was 
a very timid man, and near the close of his life 
became disgusted with that raging zeal upon re- 
ligious controversy which prevailed in his time, 
and he wished to die that he might escape the 
conflict to which he was constantly exposed. Yet 
when threatened with punishment by the enemies 
of the reformation, if he would not recant, and 
throw his influence into the cause of Papacy, he 
rose above his fears, and looked with scorn and 
contempt upon them, and manifested a noble self 
denial ; counting his life not so dear to himself, 
as to the cause of truth. But Mclancthon was 
not a man for the times in which he lived; he 
was far ahead. 

So far as adaptation to his position is con- 
cerned, Martin Luther was better organized. His 
head was sufficiently clevated to keep the pro- 
pensities in subjection, and to give him moral 
aspirations ; while the breadth of his head at the 
base gave great energy and force of character, 
which enabled him to grapple with his adversa- 
ries, face to face, and hand to hand. Melancthon 
was constantly endeavoring te bring about a re- 
conciliation, and would often concede points 
zealously maintained by Luther. But Luther 
was the more determined, when opposed. When 
his friends endeavored to dissuade him from at- 
tending the Diet at Worms, to which he had been 
summoned by the Papal powers to give an ac- 
count of himself, upon the grounds of danger to 
his life. He positively declared, “I'll go to 
Worms, if there are as many devils there, as tiles 
on the houses!’ In intellectual capability Me- 
lancthon was much the superior, but the reforma- 
tion was promoted more by the executiveness of 
Luther. Indeed, without him, Melancthon with 
all his virtue and learning would hardly have 
made himself felt, for his modesty was equal to 
his learning. 
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Between these [two extremes there are many 
degrees and varlefie of heads, and many of them 
sufficiently capacious to appreciate high moral 
excellence ; but the deficiencies of those with the 
highest heads will be less dangerous to society, 
than those of the lower which arise from too 
great activity, or wrong direction of the propen- 
sities. 

It is a very necessary condition in the forma- 
tion of character, that every organ of the brain 
have a legitimate work assigned to it. If the 
base of the brain is large, which indicates the 
size of combativeness, destructiveness, &c., &c., 
the person should be occupied in removing ob- 
stacles, and:in overcoming difficulties. The lia- 
bility to go astray, to commit errors and sins, is 
oftener the result of a want of harmony among 
the faculties, or a disproportion between the head 
and body, than from a complete ascendancy of 
the selfish faculties over the moral. The exces- 
sive development of Approbativeness is eften the 
cause of a degree of extravagance, which can be 
sustained only by indulging in a course of crime 
and hypocrisy, of which a person possessed of an 
organization, otherwise inferior but well bal- 
anced here, would be ashamed; and many a 
man of elevated moral and intellectual endow- 
ments has lost the respect of men, because he 
was so deficient in self-respect as to allow him- 
self to be influenced by others, when he should 
have acted out his own convictions. No person 
of a strongly marked organization will appear 
to advantage, when he is not in his proper sphere. 
The ignorance of men in judging of the-capaci- 
ties of others, is often displayed in the choice 
they make of persons for responsible offices. If 
an individual has distinguished himself as a 
scholar and orator, and his views harmonize with 
their ideas, he is chosen to fill a position of re- 
sponsibility and trust ; and his friends are disap- 
pointed and his credit ruined, because he is found 
wanting in firmness, and gives way before the 
adverse influenee which is brought to bear upon 
him. J. Le C 





EDUCATION. 
ITS FUNDAMENTAL NATURE AND PRACTICAL 
METHODS. 


BY D. GREENE. 


Tue mission of the educator, properly under- 
stood, is undoubtedly one of the most momentous 
which engages the efforts of mankind. Into his 
hands are committed the highest interests of be- 
ings fresh from Nature’s mould, upon whom the 
blighting hand of human skill has never come. 
They are rough diamonds, waiting to receive an 
exquisite polish from the touch of his magic in- 
fluence. They come into his hands endowed with 
infinite susceptibilities, unmarred as yet by the 
defacing strokes of human policy. To develop 
and reveal their hidden beauties, to fit them for 
the exalted uses to which they were appointed, is 
his lofty and responsible work. It is a work 
equalled in importance and dignity by no other— 
one which might well engage the energies of the 
highest angelic minds. It is a work which, if 
properly and universally performed, would 
speedily transform earth into a paradise, rivalling 
in beauty and purity the primitive Eden. 
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In the capacity and desire for unlimited im- 
provement by education, which is a universal 
characteristic of the race, we behold the dignity 
of human nature. The capacity of enjoying the 
benefits of cultivation is not an exclusive mono- 
poly conferred on a privileged few. Itis a com- 
mon boon bestowed alike on all, and inseparable 
from the essential attributes ef humanity. A 
desire for improvement is manifest in the human 
mind in every variety of circumstances, at least 
wherever the human faculties exist in any thing 
like their normal condition, and increases in 
strength in proportion as it is gratified. It is 
one of the fundamental traits by which man is 
elevated above the brute creation, and its ab- 
sence or extinction in any striking degree marks 
the lowest form of human degradation. 

In the prosecution of his refined and Trespon- 
sible work, the educator is to bear in mind that 
he is only the agent and assistant of Nature: He 
can only work by calling into action the powers 
which she has placed in his hands. To remove 
the obstacles which oppose the beneficial opera- 
tion of her laws, and to vary the order in which 
they successively act, constitute the limits of 
his power. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
education is an antificial process. It is in the 
highest degree a process of Nature, every step 
being a result of the operation of her invariable 
laws. To create occasions for the operation of 
these laws is the ultimate extent of the powers 
of her human agent. To do this in such a man- 
ner as to secure the most Beneficial results is the 
problem which he is tosolve. Having done this, 
he must be content to wait her appointed time, 
The processes of Nature are slow, but they can- 
not be hurried by art. They must be left to their 
own fulfilment. 

What is education? is a question which has 
been often asked and answered. With different 
classes of persons the term possesses widely dif- 
ferent significations. It may be doubted whether, 
as used in common language, it often conveys a 
meaning at all approaching to that which is at- 
tached to it by those whose views of the process 
it denotes are the most enlightened and correct. 

Our definition of education must necessarily be 
based on the aspect in which we view its sub- 
ject—man. Man may be considered in two dif- 
ferent ways: either as possessing certain pri- 
mary, distinct, and independent faculties, suscep- 
tible of being developed and improved ; or as 
doing or experiencing certain things, of feeling 
certain emotions, or performing certain actions, 
This latter view assumes nothing, it includes 
only what is certainly known. On the former 
supposition education would be defined as the 
drawing out or development of the faculties, 
which agrees with the etymology of the term. 


’ On the latter it would be said to consist in the 


formation of habits. 

In strictness, and in the existing state of our 
knowledge, we should perhaps combine these two 
views, and regard man as endowed with primi- 
tive and distinct faculties, mental and physical, 
and also as doing and experiencing certain 
things which are the modes of action of those 
faculties. Hence education embraces both the 
development of the faculties, and the formation 
of habits. 
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But correct views of the nature of the educa- 


tional process, and of the practical method of 
conducting it, are of more importance than a 
just definition of the term. By what means, 
then, are the faculties developed? The answer 
can be given in a word, namely: by ezercise. 
This is the great instrument of .the practical 
educator. Man possesses no other means by which 
he may improve upon the crude and undeveloped 
state in which Nature leaves him, than natural 
and healthful exercise. To improve and strength- 
en any faculty of mind or body, it has only to be 
exercised moderately, frequently, and in strict 
conformity with the natural laws by which its ac- 
tion is governed. 

The effects of exercise in developing the physi- 
cal powers are a matter of daily observation. 
Of these, it is sufficient to instance the hackney- 
ed illustration of the blacksmith’s arm. The 
same law holds in the physiology of mind, in re- 
gard to the agency and effect which exercise has 
in promoting the growth and strength of the 
faculties. Like the organs of the body, the fa- 
culties of the mind can be improved in no other 
way than by using them. Thus the resources of 
the educator are in fact more limited than they 
would at first sight appear. With the multipli- 
city of appliances which have been devised for 
doing his appropriate work, he finds them all re- 
duced at last to a single instrumentality—ezer- 
cise. But this is not all. His power is circum- 
scribed within still narrower limits. He cannot 
exert directly even this single instrument at 
pleasure. He has no power even to exercise fa- 
culties which are not hisown. He can only place 
before them suitable occasions for their exer- 
cise. ‘ 

He who educates himself, therefore, works to 
vastly better advantage than he who seeks to 
educate another. And this furnishes a clue to 
the acknowledged superiority of self-education 
over every other mode ; a superiority so great 
that it has even been said that “none are edu- 
cated but the self-educated.”” The reason may be 
found in the faet that he who would improve his 
own faculties, has them under his immediate 
control, and may exert them at will, while he 
who seeks to educate those of another has no 
power over them directly, but can only provide 
occasions for their exercise. It must be granted, 
nevertheless, that one who thoroughly under- 
stands the invariable laws to which the action of 
the mind is subject, and who is possessed ot 
practical skill in applying them may, control an- 
other’s mental operations with almost as much 
certainty as his own. Such are the universality 
and uniformity of the principles inherent in the 
constitution of the mind. 

Whichever view we adopt in regard to its na- 
ture, the above remarks on the, practical method 
of education hold equally true. If the formation 
and strengthening of habits constitute education, 
the process is the same. An infinite variety of 
exercises exist equally adapted to develop the 
faculties, and on the nature of those employed 
will depend the character of the habits which are 
contracted, but habits are formed by the same 
process which strengthens and improves the fa- 
culties—namely, by exercise, by repetition, by 
practice. 
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As no one can pass through the world without 
having more or less occasion to employ his 
powers of mind as well as of body, so it may be 
said that in one sense all men are educated. So 
Nature is our great educator, since in our natural 
wants and necessities she places before us occa- 
sions for the exercise of our faculties. This 
casual and necessary education is the same in 
kind, so far as it extends, as that purposed and 
systematic cultivation to which the term is more 
generally applied. And it is pertinent to remark 
that we may learn much if we will on this sub- 
ject, by observing the manner in which, in Na- 
ture’s scheol, the educational process is conduct- 
ed. In respect to other things, oftentimes, after 
ages of fruitless endeavors to substitute human 
inventions, it is found necessary to return at last 
to the natural method. Here enlightened obser- 
vation may serve to correct our views and im- 
prove our methods, and to aid us in perfecting a 
reliable theory of the educational process, which 
must be the only sure foundation for its intelli- 
gent and successful practice. That education 
which consists, as it too often does, in the appli- 
cation of such random methods as caprice or ac. 
‘cident may suggest, can be regarded at best but 
as a refinement of that necessary sort of educa- 
tion which every man encounters in passing 
through the world, and which has its type in the 
training which savages receive at the hand of 
Nature. 





INDIVIDUAL VS GENERAL 
REFORMS. 

ALL reformers ought to commence at home 
and become self-reformers. Whether or not chari- 
ty begins at home, we have no hesitation in de- 
claring that reform to be of any value should be- 
gin there. It is impossible for a man who is him- 
self in an unreformed state, to look around him 
and perceive how others want reforming. The 
constant demand for reform is no proof that real 
reform is effected, but rather a confession that 
the generality are unrefermed. Now, if we have 
truly described the cause of that state of affairs 
which is generally acknowledged to exist, name- 
ly, a complete bewilderment of words and ideas, 
a total want of true acts and principles, we can 
only look for the truth by the light of the self- 
reformed. 

It is admitted that, just as the nation is com- 


posed of all the individuals in it, so the natural | 


opinions or feelings whether political, social, or 
scientific, are, in the aggregate made up of the 
various political, social and scientific views and 
opinions of individuals. 

The best way, therefore, if any change in either 
of these respects is desired, is evidently to en- 
deavor to change the individuals who constitute 
the mass :—These being as tributaries which con- 
jointly make the great river, we must operate 
upon these near their sources, for no permanent 
effect can be produced by troubling the already 
accumulated waters. To obtain a better public 
opinion, every one should strive for a better pri- 
vate or individual opinion and he will reach that 
just as he is a better being. 

It is self-evident that superior actions, improved 
conduct, and higher manifestations are the re- 
sults of higher, improved, and superior natures. 
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Now we think that individuals will be helped in 
thedevelopment or attainment of a better being 
and a higher state, by self-reform in the lower 
and earthly things. Every one wishing well to 
the state and to the commonwealth must say to 
himeelf, “ Before I can with propriety and con- 
sistency call upon another to conform to the ge- 
neral good, and thus promote an actual reform, 
I must in myself manifest this reforming spirit by 
giving up something which law and custom, and 
even public approbation would allow me to re- 
tain.” Self indulgence is the great stultifying 
law. It obscures and clouds the vision to such 
an extent that it is not perceived to be self-in- 
dulgence. But will a rich man reform his habits? 
Why should he give up his turtle, his game, his 
champagne, his brandy? He can afford them, 
and his consumption of them is good for trade ; 
so he argues. And will the poor man give up his 
bacon, his beer. his tobacco? They are his only 
consolotions in his miserable condition, and so he 
hugs the cause of his misery. To talk to the 
wealthy, the healthy and free, about the necessity 
or propriety of moderating their appetites and 
desires is, generally, like speaking to winds and 
waves. It is only in sickness, poverty, and afflic- 
tion, that there iga chance of gaining a hearing. 
It is this narrow self-feeling, every one claiming 
the liberty of self destruction, which eventually 
destroys whole empires and will destroy us if we 
do not set about individual reform. “No man 
liveth for himself alone.” 

War and famine are both clearly traceable to 
the state of the human mind, and when they come 
although we may call upon Providence, and in 
our ignorance lay the blame there, those who see 
the mighty errors of mankind in supplying their 
unlawful and lustful indulgence, see that the 
cause lies here. 

We can appeal to no class, no body of men. 
All that we can do is to call upon individuals 
in the sphere of our influence, to awaken to the 
cause of this miserable condition. We are float- 
ing on the waves of destruction and the steam 
that carries us into the gulf, is raised by our 
own fiery stimulants. We could put out the fire 
before the last plunge, but the warning -voice 
may be too weak ; captain and crew are for the 
most part stultified and while pitching and toss- 
ing, and grumbling and boasting, they yet hope, 
by God’s favor, to arrive at the goal of national 
safety, but refuse to take the means. 

Our inward and our outward complaints, our 
personal and our national calamities, are in the 
eyes of the majority the work of Providence. 
All things are certainly in one sense by an Al- 
mighty Ruler. He has made wise laws which 
govern the universe, and we cannot contravene 
those laws with impunity. All human deformi- 
ties, both physical and moral, are the results of 
unerring laws, and it is a man’s especial business 
to investigate these. Providence is not a whim- 
sical ruler. If children are born with defects of 
sight, hearing, speech, or intellect ; if men are 
subject to paralysis, gout, dyspepsia, biliousness, 
scrofula, and other diseases, they are to be attri- 
buted to Providence only through the working 
of fixed laws, and the cause may be discovered. 
If statesmen are found to be without guiding 
principles, weak, vacillating, presumptuous, and 
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talkative ; if the press, equally fickle, but more 
bold, because not responsible, blames every body, 
but puts fori no remedy, and adds still further 
to the genera! dismay, there is a reason for this, 
and it is principally, that Providence governs by 
laws which inen must obey, and that men prefer 
to disobey the laws without looking to the conse- 
quence, because it would bring about self-accu- 
sation. Therefore it must be only those who 
Inve applied this caustic to themselves, and have 
reformed themselves, that ever can have the 


courage to turn the tide of affairs. The readers | 


of this Journal will see how much is to be done ; 
let them begin and follow the course of self-de- 
nial, till they reach perfect obedience to the laws 
of nature, of science, or of God, and His service 
is perfect freedom. 

By such individual reform a party may be 
raised strong enough to place the truth before the 
world, and to confound all the humbug of those 
wise senators, wise doctors and wise preachers,who 
dare to set their wisdom before that of the Archi- 
tect of Nature. The highest motives should in- 
duce us to live purely. Our own health and 
happiness, our example and influence on others, 
spreading as it will do from our own immediate 
circle to the country, and th@® effecting a na- 


tional good, and saving multitudes of souls from | 


the penalties of intemperance. But we must not 


expect that the reign of evil habits can be de- | 
stroyed at a blow ; that which it has taken ages | 


to establish against nature, will require some 


perseverance and constancy to resist ; but we | 


venture to say that a devoted band might in the 


pared mankind. The depth of misery which has 


resulted must be the groundwork of the new | 


life. The system of alimentary indulgence has 


been tried and found wanting; in our liberty let | 
us choose another and a better road, to indivi- | 


dual happiness, to national glory. 

In proportion as we set the example of ab- 
staining from all injurjous luxuries and lead 
others to abstain, the occasions of excess must be 
diminished, the temptations to it disappear ; and 
this practical and solemn testimony cannot but 
have its effect. 


ity have our words. Those who drink alcohol, 
drink that which causes such havoc among man- 
kind, range themselves on the side of the bever- 
age, and though they may fancy that they escape 
its sting, they set an example to domestics and 
children which they may one day bitterly rue. 
They virtually forsake the standard of reform 


and throw themselves into the ranks of its foes: | 


Nor is the influence of a bloody meal less to be 
deplored in its ultimate consequences, which 
though not so obvious are not less certain. 
deed anything that corrupts the body destroys 


the mind, and if bad habits reign through the | 


country the national mind becomes depreciated 
and degraded. It is not enough that the indivi- 
dual is saved ; we must work for the fulfilment 
of that time when our children shall be delivered 
from evil, not led into temptation; when the 
name of God shall be honored by deeds of obe- 
dience on earth even as it isin heaven. We know 
this, that if we repent and turn from our evil 








wise, 


But if we only give advice while | 
our moderation is at least doubtful, what author- | 


In- | 


ways we shall be saved. We may be assured of 
this fact, that the Allwise Creator will not alter 
His laws to suit our tastes; and therefore if we 
desire to bring about health and happiness, and 
a state of affairs which will produce the greatest 
enjoyment of all those powers and faculties with 
which we are endowed, we must endeavor to find 
out the laws which have been so broken as to 
cause all the misery we see around us, and hav- 
ing discovered a cause of mischief avoid it in 
future. 
come through our return to God and nature. 
Happy are those who minister to its approach 
and are not indifferent to its advent ;"to them it 
will be a luxury not only to welcome the day, 
but to enjoy the anticipation of its brightness. 
“There is a fount about to stream, 
There is a light about to beam, 
There is a warmth about to flow 
There is a flower about to blow, 
There is a blackness changing into gray ; 
Men of thought and men of action clear the way! 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen, 
Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 
Aid it paper, aid it type, 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken into play ; 


Men of thought, and men of action, clear the way !” 
Health Journal. 





INFLUENCE OF POLITICS 
THE PUBLIC INTELLECT AND MORALS. 


ON 





If there is a good time coming, it will | 





niary matters, such as bank or no bank, tariff or 
no tariff ; but latterly—all hail the change—it is 
beginning to discuss questions involving a moral, 
and thereby developing sense of public right and 
justice. Of late years the subject of temperance 
has been brought to the polls, which appertain- 
ing to a great public evil and its remedy, obliges 
its partisans to talk on the right and the wrong 
of the traffic; of prohibition, of its evils and 
their remedies ; of what ought and what ought 
not to be, thereby developing the conscientious 
sentiment. . 

Slavery, too, has been brought to the polls, 
and this has equally enlisted the conscientious 
sentiment to discuss its rights, wrongs, claims, 
evils and remedies, and induces partisans pro 
and con to look at it in ten thousand ways and 
aspects; all claiming to be more or less guided 
and governed by principles of right, by the du- 
ties which the States owe to the general govern- 
ment, and the general government to the States ; 
the north to the south, and the south to the north, 
and the white race north and south to the colored 
race in bondage. That these subjects have their 
right and wrong is frankly admitted, and their 
discussion in that light isa great public good, by 
disciplining the public conscience and rendering 
it more acute in the investigation of moral 
questions generally. 

The final victory of right is rendered certain 


| by the republican doctrine, taken in conjunction 
| with this conscientious element in man. Human 


Desrotic governments, where kings rule ab- | 


| solutely, and the people have naught to say re- 
course of a few years establish the foundation of | 


a reform, for which the growth of error has pre- | 


specting their mode of government,naturally stag- 
nate intellect and morals. If a wrong is perpe- 
trated, no one is allowed to remonstrate, but all 
are required patiently to submit ; and thus sub- 
mission to wrong deteriorates conscience, where- 
as to manfully resist it, would develop this 
faculty. 

But, in our government, the case is far other- 





Here, every citizen is allowed and in the | 


very nature of things induced to take an interest | 
in political matters. This interest awakens his | 


| faculties more or less according to its intensity, 


and the fact that the great body of our citizens 
take not a tame or secondary interest in politics, 


but almost a primary one, shows to what extent | 


these political contests awaken and thereby dis- 


| cipline the public mind. How many seek infor- 


mation on politics who would read little else ,and 
by taking a political paper form the habit of 


nature is obliged by its primitive constitution to 
be governed substantially by its ideas of right. 
Men must think and believe wrong, before they 
can do wrong, at least on a large scale. To con- 
vince an individual or a community that a given 
measure is right, is well nigh tantamount to its 
adoption, and must precede it. Now, the dis- 
cussion of subjects in their various aspects, en- 
larges the moral sense in men, and obliges them 
finally to see and act upon the right. Considered 
in every aspect, the republican doctrine is the 
true one. It may be trusted in any and in all 
emergencies. It will eventually purify itself 
from all evils, and result in the greatest possible 
good te the whole number; and even the very 
violence of our party contests instead of being a 
detriment, is one ot the very means of working 
out both the discfpline of intellect and moral 


| sentiment, and.of securing the ultimate triumph 


more extended reading. Though the political | 


press is not always as courteous and truthful as 
is desirable, yet the aggregate good it is doing 
incomparably exceeds the evil. Granted that the 
body of the people vote according to their feel- 
ings rather than judgment, even this awakening 
of the feelings quickens the intellect and reason 
by way of defence and enforcement of them, and 
this draws out and develops the argumentative 
talent, increases power of speech, and indirectly 
imparts an activity to the whole mind, which 
otherwise in many cases never would have been 
developed. Though many of our countrymen 


| are ignorant and unable to read, yet they are 


native born, but mainly those who have been | 


brought up under despotic rule. 
Formerly politics turned principally on pecu- 


| 


of the right over the wrong. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


The following design for a small village house, 
| course for procuring a house-plan seems to be 


we are permitted to extract from “ Village and 
Farm Cottages,” an elegant work by Messrs. 


Creavetanp & Backus Bro’s., Architects of this | 


city, published by the Appleton’s. 

The object of the work is to apply to Village 
houses the same principles by which Downing 
and others have so materially improved the cha- 
racter of country residences. The designs given, 
twenty-four in number, are all for buildings of 


low price, varying. in their estimated cost from | 


less than $600 to about $3,000. 

There can be no question that those who build 
houses of this description are the class most to 
be benefited by the publication of such books. 
More wealthy persons may not only build larger 
and-more costly houses, but may have them 
made to suit their own peculiar notions or ne- 
cessities. The laboring man, however, cannot 
spend either money or time in ascertaining how 
he may build to most advantage—and often suf- 
fers loss of money, waste of room, and discom- 
fort in his home, simply because he was not in- 
formed of the best way to make his means avail- 
able. To quote from the work under considera- 
tion :-- 

“Often, indeed, the necessity of designing 
for a house of low cost increases his difficulties. 
The man of abundant means can afford to have 
ample space for every desired accommodation, 
without infringing on architectural effect. But, 


in the small dwelling, where every dollar must | 


be made to tell, it requires close calculation and 


ingenious contrivance, to secure at once utility | 


and good looks. And this difference in design- 
ing two classes of structures holds in regard to 
ornamental details. Says an eminent English 
architect : ‘Iam not ashamed to confess that I 


have often experienced more difficulty in deter- | 


mining the form and size of a hovel or park en- 
trance than in arranging the several apartments 
of a large mansion.’ It is for these reasons that 
architects cannot afford to furnish appropriate 
and careful cottage designs for the same per cent- 
age on the cost as that which would remunerate 
them for of those more expensive buildings. The 








consequence is that many feel compelled to fore- 
go such aid. 
“Under such circumstances, the next best 


that which many adopt in regard to their ward- 
robe. He who thinks he cannot afford to order a 
coat, finds a tolerable fit among the ready-made 
and lower priced articles of the store. The designs 
in this book are offered in the hope that, while 
they increase the variety, they will add some- 
thing to the facility with which such a selection 
can be made. 

“The two-story dwelling has important ad- 
vantages, which make it the best form for a great 
majority of village houses. The choice between 
this and a lower style of building should rest on 
clear grounds. There must be a certain relation 
between the breadth and the height of a build- 
ing to give it a satisfactory look of stability. 
Toeffect this, the house must cover more ground, 
and the expense is thus carried beyond the reach 
of many. We do, indeed, see many high thin 
houses, and miserable spectacles they are. Some- 
times we behold one of respectable proportions, 
but with a meanly finished exterior,—the re- 
sources of the builder not having been sufficient 
to give him a large house, and a good one, too. 
Tn such cases, we think it would be well to com- 
promise. 

“ While the low cottage seems modest and re- 
tiring, the high, square built house, has a more 
forward and assured look. When houses or men 


| boldly claim our regards, we have a right to ex- 
_pect that they will give proof of their worth. 


Such structures clearly need a nice finish, and 
more of ornament, than those of a less ambitious 
expression. 

“ A large house is apt to look blank, cheerless, 
unsupported, if built without wings, porticoes, 
or some projecting feature. 
elegant and appropriate, are costly. ‘The above 
design isin style and cost as moderate as we deem 
consistent with the two-story form. Larger 
houses might, indeed, be put up for the same 
cost, but only by the sacrifice, to mere space, of 
other and better qualities. Such houses, if 
needed, can be built by any carpenter. 

“In exterior form and feature this design pre- 


These, however, if | 





sents some peculiarities. There are two large bays 
on the front, one in the parlor and the other in the 
hall. The main entrance is at the side of the 
latter. This is from a porch, partly enclosed by 
these projections and covered by an overhanging 
roof. The main roof is ‘ hipped,’ that is, it slopes 
back on every side. A gable is avoided, as it 
would increase a height already somewhat ex- 
cessive. 

“We have shunned what we deem a gross, 
though very common error in such houses—a 
large showy cornice in front, while the other 
sides are left entirely naked. Ours is an honest 
cornice of real wood ; it is simple and plain, and 
goes allround. Vertical lines in the covering 
would increase the apparent height. It should, 
therefore, be clap-boarded, or better still, plank- 
ed horizontally with an even surface, showing no 
joints. 
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“The interior arrangement is compact and 
economical. A good-sized parlor, a comfortable 
living room, an entrance hall, large enough to 
answer as a sitting or an acting-room in summer, 
a kitchen and four bed-rooms, are comprised with 
in a space of less than twenty-six feet square. 
A back-kitchen, wood-room, pantries, etc., may 
be furnished in an extension at the rear. 
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“There are four good chambers on the second 
floor. Of these three have clothes-presses at- 
tached. The front windows of this story are 
double, two inone. This makes the rooms more 
valuable, while it gives dignity to the exterior. 
Many house-fronts are spoiled by having too 
many windows. The wall-veil has no breadth or 
dignity, and the house becomes a large lantern. 

“The back verandah is plain with solid posts 
and visible frame-work. There should be a rear 
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building, the peetiidiliee, In winter, the middle 
part of the verandah may be enclosed, making an 
entry to the kitchen and wood-room. 

“Its regular form makes this house suitable 
for a spot where it may be seen from several 
points. The lot on which it is to stand should be 
open and smooth, rather above than below the 
grounds about it—depends upon location and the 
facilities for procuring material. 





“Height of each story, 9 feet. Cost, about 
$1,200.” 
- Gents of the Manth. 
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may be needed to render the statute more effective for the 
suppression of ‘Intemperance, Pauperism and Crime, and 
to guard against the neglect or malfeasance of those to 
whom its execution is entrusted, may be matters for your 
subsequent consideration.” 

Matxe.—The Legislature on the 4th ult. elect- 
ed Mr. Wells, the Old Line Democratic candidate, Governor 
of the State for the ensuing year The vote was as follows: 
In the House—Mr. Reed, [Straight Whig,] 90; Mr. Wells, 
[Democrat,] 88; Mr. Morrill, [Republican,] 60; Mr. Morse, 
46; Mr. Holmes, 9. In the Senate—Mr. Wells, 21; Mr. 
Reed, 7; scattering, 2. Gov. Wells was subsequently in- 
augurated, and sent in his Message to the Legislature. In 
it he expresses no opinion on the policy of the Nebraska 
bill, but acquiesees in it. He takes strong ground against 
the Liquor Law, and recommends a license system. He also 





DOMESTIC, 


Conarrss.—The time of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has thus far been consumed in unavailing at- 
tempts to elect a Speaker. The votes have been cast for the 
three prominent candidates named in our last record, and 
up to this time there has been no prospect of a chuice being 
effected within any assignable time. No business of im- 
portance has come before the Senate, although several desul- 
tory debates have given a little relief to the monotony of 
the session. The Presi lent decided not to wait for the or- 
gavization of the House for the communication of his mes- 
sage, and accordingly sent in that document to the Senate. 
It is an elaborate State-paper, presenting a luminous ac- 
count of the internal state of th fon and its relation 
with foreign countries. The usual rts of the Heads of 
Departments have also been laid before the public, in an- 
ticipation of the regular business of the House. 

New York Leats_ature.—After repeated trials, 
the contest for the Speakership of the Assembly was conclud- 
ed by the election of Orville Robinson of Oswego, who was 
carried into the chair by Republican votes. Mr. Robinson 
was a supporter of Van Buren in 1848, and has uniformly 
acted with the Soft party on all questions except Canal En- 
largement, in respect of which he has gone with the Whigs. 
He was returned to the Assembly last Fall by means of a 
great number of Republican votes, cast for him on personal 
rather than political grounds, The Message of Gov. Clark 
is a lucid and unpretending exposition of State affairs. 
Among the prominent topics which he discusses is the Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law, on which he holds the following lan- 
guage. “The Act for the Suppression of Intemperance, 
Pauperism and Crime, passed by the last Legislature, in ac- 
cordance with the clearly expressed demand of the people, 
went into operation on the 4th of July last. Notwith- 
standing it has been subjected to an opposition more persis- 
tent, unscrupulous and defiant than is often incurred by an 
act of legislation ; and though legal and magisterial influence, 
often acting unofficially and extra-judicially, have combined 
to render it inoperative, to forestall the decision of the 
Courts, wrest the statute from its obvious meaning, and 
create a general distrust in, if not hostility to, all legislative 
restrictions of the traffic in intoxicating liquors—it has still, 
outside of our large cities, been generally obeyed. The in- 
fluence is visible in a marked diminution of the evils which 
it sought to remedy. In the City of New York, and others 
of our large towns, it has, through the connivance of ma- 
gistrates and executive officers, sworn to sustain the laws, 
been flagrantly disregarded, on the pretense principally of 
its unconstitutionality The course pursued has indicated 
bat little confilence on the part of those opposed to the law 
in the ultimate decision of the Court ; and still less of a wil- 
Mngness to let the statute be tested by actual experiment. 
That some of the details of the Prohibitory Act are imper- 
fect, and that some of its provisions are susceptible of a lax 
interpretation, is not to be denied. The defects do not, how- 
ever, vitiate the main principle of the law, which seems to 
me to be entirely accordant with our Constitution, and in 
harmony with the obligation which Government owes to 
the people. My confidence in the power and duty of the 
Legislatare to prohibit the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and 
in the good results which may be anticipated from such pro- 
hibition, is in no degree shaken. But no further action on 
the subject is recommended until the constitutional ques- 
tions involved in the existing law shall have been adjudi- 
cated by the Court of Appeals. What amendments, if any, 
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ds the establishment of a Court of Common Pleas, 
condemns the Alien and Naturalization laws, and the Per- 
sonal Liberty Act. The educational system of the State is 
alluded to, and some suggestions made as to further legisla- 
tion on the subject. He opposes the sale of timber lands 
unless money is needed, praises the reform school, and ad- 
vocates improvement in the militia system. 

Mass cuusetts.—Gov. Gardner’s Message was 
delivered to the Legislature on the 3d ult. He recommends 
twenty-one years’ residence of foreign-born citizens, and 
ability to read and write, before they are allowed to vote ; 
deprecates the passage of the Personal Liberty act by the 
last Legislature, and urges its speedy repeal ; suggests a re- 
duction of the number of members of the popular branch 
of the Legislature, and denounces lobbying legislation. 
Hon. E. C. Baker, a young law student of Medford, was 
chosen President of the enate, by the votes of the Know. 
Nothings. The same party elected Charles A. Phelps, a 
young physician of Boston, Speaker of the House. The 
preacher is also a young man. Thus Young America takes 
the highest honors and emoluments. In the Senate, Rev. 
Daniel C. Eddy was elected chaplain, and Benjamin Stevens 
sergeant-at-arms. In the House, the Rev. Abraham D. 
Merrill, of Lynn, was chosen chaplain. The Hon. Jobn H. 
Clifford has been elected Attorney-General by the Legisla- 
ture of this State. 

Minyesora.—The Council of this Territory or- 
ganized on Friday, the 4th ult., by the election of John B. 
Brisbon, Democrat, as presiding officer. The House failed 
to organize. Charles Goodhue, Democrat, received the 
highest number of votes, and there were good prospects of 
his election. 

Nepraska LeoistatureE.—The Council and 
House of Representatives of Nebraska met at Omaha City, 
Dee. 18, 1855. Mr. B. K. Folsom was elected President of 
the Council, and Mr. P. C. Sullivan, Speaker of the House. 
Gov. Izard delivered his Message in person He adverts 
with pleasure to the prosperity of the Territory. Business 
of every kind is in a healthy condition. Towns and cities 
are springing up everywhere, and the beautiful prairies are 
fast being converted into productive flelds and farms. The 
public surveys are rapidly progressing. The efforts for the 
general diffusion of knowledge and education by means of 
schools are in some ful, and promise to be- 
come more so. The military arrangements for the protec- 
tion of the frontier settlements from the attacks of Indians 
are imperfect and insufficient. Nothing would add more to 
the permanent prosperity of the Territory than a complete 
geological survey. An additional Land-Office is needed. 

Evection ty Kansas.--The Kansas Freeman, 
alluding to the election on the 15th of Deeember, on the 
proposed Free State Constitution, says: From all we can 
learn, the vote on Saturday was not so large, as could have 
been expected, or weuld have been under circumstances of 
a more favorable ch t The excit t which existed 
throughout the Territory by reason of the threatened demo- 
lition of Lawrence, and the consequent call of our citizens 
to that point, prevented a thorough canvass of the Territory, 
—such as had been arranged. A convention has nominated 
Dr. Robinson for Governor, Mr. Delahay for Congress, 
Schuyler for Secretary of State, ete. 








Inprana.—The State debt proper of Indiana is 
now reported at $7,783,473. In addition to this there is a 
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canal debt mein to $6,979,932, for which the State was 
originally bound, but, by an arrangement perfected several 
years ago with the European creditors, the State was re- 
leased, the creditors agreeing to rely wholly upon the reve- 
nues of the Wabash and Evie canal and its donated lands, 
for means of ultimate payment. It is now understood that 
these means are totally inadequate to wipe out so large an 
indebtedness, and the question is being canvassed in some 
quarters, whether the State should not feel it incumbent 
upon its public faith to come to the relief of the canal cre- 
ditors. 


Missovrt.—The Missouri Legislature has ad- 
journed, after passing not less than 770 acts. Among them 
was ‘ne to loan to the Pacific Railroad Company the sum 
of $250,000 for four months, to meet the immediate wants 
of the company; and another which prevents the selling 
or giving away of liquor on Sunday, on penalty of forfeiture 
of license, and inability to obtain a new one for two years. 

Wiscoysty LeGistature.—The Wisconsin Le- 
gislature organized on Thursday, January 10. In the Se- 
nate, Lieut. Gov. McArthur acted as President, and Byren 
Paine, Republican, was elected Clerk. In the House, Wil- 
liam Hall, Dem.,was eleeted Speaker, and Judge Armstrong, 
Dem., Clerk. Mr. Bashford to-day demanded possession of 
the Executive office from Governor Barstow. The latter 
declined to give it up, and the case is now before the Su- 
preme Court. Gov. Barstow's message was delivered to the 
Legislature on Saturday. He opposes the Prohibitory Li- 
quor Law, and asks for an investigation into the conduct of 
the different State officers. In the Assembly, on Saturday, 
Mr. Mills said that he should not recognize Mr. Berstow 
as Governor. Mr. Bashford was to P ng 
in the Supreme Court to contest the election. 





Concerxtnc Cotorep Peorie.—aA petition is 
now in extensive circulation in Virginia praying the legis- 
lature of that State to so modify tle laws concerning slaves 
and free persons of color, as: 1. To protect the parental re- 
lation, forbidding the separation of parents and young chil- 
dren at the will of any man or set of men, under criminal 
penalties. 2. To recognize and secure the marital relation 
to colored persons; forbidding the disregard of the sacred 
relation of husband and wife by any man amongst bis own 
slaves, and protecting the same between slaves of different 
families. 3. To allow persons so disposed to teach persons 


| of color to read, so as better to assisi their moral and mental 


elevation. The memorial instances, as indications of the 
great responsibility which the South feels for the temporal 
and spiritual well-being of the colored people in their midst, 
that in Louisiana, the laws prohibit the separation of parents 
and young children, and the same policy has been engaging 
legislative attention in Georgia and Alabama. In South Caro- 
lina, important ameliorating modifications of the code on 
Slavery have been advocated by many able writers and ju- 


| rists—among whom may be mentioned Dr. Fuller, and Judge 


| O'Neil. 


In Maryland, free colored persons are permitted to 
have their own schools, and with the most encouraging re- 
sults. In Louisiana, their schools are not only permitted 


| but assisted by money from public funds. 


Power or Parpon.—A very interesting ques- 
tion has been argued in the Supreme Court of the United 


| States. It is that of the constitutional power of the Presi- 





dent to grant conditional or qualified pardons. In 1852 Pre- 
sident Fillmore commated the punishment of a man named 
Wells from death to imprisonment for life. Wells made a 
written agreement, accepting the condition. His counsel 
apply by petition to the Supreme Court for habeas corpus, 
alleging that Wells is anlawfally imprisoned, on the ground 
that the President cannot grant a qualified pardon, and that 
the pardon must therefore be construed in law as an abso- 
lute one. 

Tue Prestpent.—A correspondent of the Phi- 
ladelphia Inquirer, who called on President Pierce on the 
1st inst., says of him: -“I had heard that he was looking 
ill, but was not prepared to find him such a wreck of his 
former self. His person has become very thin, and his face 
wears a hue so ghastly and cadaverous that one could 
almost fancy he was gazing upon a corpse.” 


Arrest or THE Nortaern Licut.—A great 
excitement has been occasioned in this city by the arrest of 
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the steamer Northern Light, when about to start for 
Nicaragua, by the United States authorities on a charge of 


i being engaged in carrying fillibusters to the new Walker | 
colony in Nicaragua. The steamer had a large number of 


passengers on board, and the circumstances attending the 
arrest attracted general attention, and produced an extra- 
ordinary ferment in certain circles. The facts briefly were 
these : It had been understood for several days that a secret 
fillibustering movement against the State of Nicaragua was 
in progress in New York. It appears that over three hun- 
dred men were already enlisted for six months’ service in 
that country, for which they were to receive pay at the rate 
of twenty-five dollars per month, and at the expiration of 
the term a grant of two hundred and fifty acres of land. The 
whole force were to sail in the Northern Ligh’, which was 
also to convey a large quantity of munitions of war to the 
belligerents under Colonel Walker. Information of the 
whole affair was given to the United States District Attor- 
ney, Mr. McKeon, who corresponded with the Nicaragua 
Transit Company, who it seems, are deeply interested in the 
matter, and had furnished each member of the party with a 
free ticket to San Juan. Whether the government could or 
would interfere, was the question. On Monday, about half 
an hour before the time of the sailing of the steamer, Mr. 
McKeon, the District Attorney, attended at the vessel in 
person, accompanied by his assistant, Mr. Joachimssen, and 
three or four deputy marshals, and informed her captain 
and owners that if she left while under detention they 
would be acting in violation of the laws, and they should 
be held responsible for their conduct. Capt. Tinklepaugh 
having obtained his clearance papers, however, [though it is 
said by mistake,] in defiance of his authority, started with 
the officers on board, and in the midst of the most intense 
excitement of a large crowd whe had assembled on the 
pier. The District Attorney hastened to the Revenue Office, 
and in twenty minutes the Revenue Cutter Washingten was 
under sail to overtake and stop the steamer. She was over- 
hauled while passing Governor's Island, by the Revenue 
Cutter, which brought her too after firing three times with 
blank cartridge. She was then boarded by some of the offi- 
cers from the cutter and anchored in the river between the 
Battery and Jersey City. An arrangement was made by 
which she was allowed to sail, the Nicaragua Transit Com- 
pany having agreed té give bonds as security for the legal 
character of the vessel. 





Fiuursvstertnc at New Orveans.—Private 
letters, received at “ ashington from New Orleans, report 
that Col. Grant has over one th d men enlisted, all 
Sully armed, for an expedition to Nicaragua. One hundred 
of the men were to leave that city on the schooner General 
Scott, which vessel had been fitted up for their reception, 
and was advertised to leave the new basin on Tuesday 
morning, December 18th, at 10 o'clock. It was expected 
that three hundred men would sail in the steamer Prome- 
theus on the 26th for Punta Arenas, all of them bound for 
Walker's headquarters, but the party might be delayed un- 
til the next steamer, as no news had been received from 
French, or any positive and reliable information as to the 
course of our Government been made public at New Or- 
leans. The party do not go armed. Many of them are 
men of means and influence. 

Great Satt Laxe.—We have the Deseret 
News up to Oct. 31, with intelligence from Great Salt Lake, 
The Saints, it would seem, continue in the even tenor of 
their way, and appear to have little to trouble them, with 
the exception of the failure of the wheat crop, about which, 
however, they do not complain very loudly; the want of 
regularity in the mails, which appears to irritate them more 
than anything else ; and difficulties at times with the neigh- 
boring Indians. The News says: Buildings and improve- 
ments of various kinds are constantly and rapidly being 
made; hence our citizens are so busy, peaceful and happy, 
that they furnish no spicy items with which to swell our 
columns, and we sincerely trust that they may always so 
remain. Maj, R. T. Burton, with a detachement of Life 
Guards, returned to Salt Lake City on the 26th of October, 
from an expedition to Fort Supply and the country adja- 
cent, undertaken in compliance with orders to inquire into 
and suppress the hostility lately manifested by a few Snakes 
in that quarter. Maj. Burton reported all quiet, and the 
existence of friendly feellngs on the part of the Indians 
whom he saw. The detachment met with no difficulty or 
accident. We have an account of the murder of the three 
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Mormons by the Utah Indians, in the endeavor to recover 
some cattle whict the latter had driven off. The market 
was well supplied with large stocks of goods, and more 
were coming. 

Cask or Mrs. Gaixes.—The Supreme Court 
of New Orleans have given their decision in the matter of 
Myra Clark Gaines on the application to allow the olo- 
graphic will of her father, Daniel Clarke, made in 1813, to 
be probated, which will constitute Mrs. Gaines the univer- 
sal legatee of her father—and Delachaise and Delacroix his 
executors, The decision of the Supreme Court is a reversal 
of the decision of the Second District Court, and decrees 
that the will of 1813 shall be probated, and that Mrs. Gaines 
be put in possession of the property bequeathed to her by 
her father. The question of jurisdiction in the matter was 
promptly decided by the Court, which Holds that it bas full 
jurisdiction in the matter. ’ 

Birtus 1x Massacnusetts.—A remarkable fact 
contained in the abstract of births in Massachusetts in 1854, 
[says the Boson Transcript,] is the great increase of chil- 
dren of foreign parents. Of the 32,000 born, but 16,470 were 
of American parents, while 15,000 were of parents, one or 
both foreigners—and the increase from foreign parents was 
more than twice what it was from native parents, 

MONUMENT To THE Pitcris.-—A monument is 
Soon to be erected to the memory of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and their landing on “The stern and rock-bound coast.” 
The monument is to consist of a colossal figure of Faith, 
pointing to the skies, and holding a Bible under the left 
arm. The figure will be of granite, T0 feet high, and sup- 
ported by a pedestal 80 feet high, making in all a noble and 
unsurpassed monument of 159 feet. 

Restenation.—-Judge Stuart, tried and acquit- 
ted of bribery in New York recently, has resigned. 

JuptcraL, Aprorntment.—-Gov. Clark has con- 
ferred honor on himself and a great benefit on the metro- 
polis by appointing Exisua 8. Capron to the office of City 
Judge, vacated by the resignation of Sidney II Stuart. Mr. 
Capron is a man of unblemished and the best 
qualifications for the place. He is now some fifty years of 
age, and passed more than twenty years of his professional 
career in Herkimer County, where he held a high place as 
acriminal lawyer, being often engaged in the trial of capital 
causes, Though a decided Republican in sentiment, he is 
free from all entangling a!liances in politics, and is under 
partisan obligations to nobody. The public may expect from 
him—what is so greatly needed in this city—a perfectly fear- 
less as well as impartial administration of the duties of this 
most important station. When such a man takes his seat 
upon the bench, it is an occasion of satisfaction on the part 
of all good citizens, 
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Tue Escarep Novice.—We see announced the 
marriage of Miss Josephine Bunkley to a Mr. Solomon An- 
drews, of Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Fanny Fern Marrrep.—The marriage of the 
far-famed Fanny Fern [Mrs, Sara Payson Eldredge] to Mr. 
James Parton of this city, took place last Saturday. 

Deatu oF Rosert Scnvyer.--A private let- 
ter from Paris announces the death of Robert Schuyler, the 
railroad swindler, at Genoa, Nov. 15th, where he had lived 
for some time with his family in strict incognito. The let- 
ter says “his collossal frauds had not enriched bim, but for 
his subsistence he received the necessary sums from Amer- 
ica. For a long time the place of his residence would have 
been unknown, but that many persons high in railroad po- 
sitions, especially in that of the New Haven Road, were in- 
terested in seeing him, and finding him, silent as he was. 
From the time he left, his health went on declining, and he 
died heart-broken.” The truth of this statement is doubted. 
Mr. Schuyler may have reasons for spreading the report of 
his own death. 

Deata or Nicnotas Dean.—Nicholas Dean, 
Esq , died at his residence in this city, in the sixty-fifth y esr 
of his age. He has at various times rendered important 
public services, and has long been universally respected for 
his probity and other sterling qualities. As President of the 
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Croton Aqueduct Board, he discharged his duties with re. 
markable efficiency and fidelity. More recently, he held the 
office of President in the Harlem Railroad Company. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue Eastern War.—Since our last record we 
have advices that Count Valentine azy has gone from 
Vienna to St. P-tersburg as the bearer of new propositions 
of peace, invented by Austria and assented to by both France 
and England. The terms thus submitted to the Czar are: 
1. The Black Sea to be closed against war vessels of all na- 
tions, Russian, Turkish and other. 2. A general protection 
of the great Powers over the Christians of Turkey. 8. The 
free navigation of the Dannbe to be secured. * 4. The fort- 
resses of Bomarsand and Sebastopol not to be rebuilt. The 
Czar is to have a fortnight to consider these proposals; if he 
rejects them there will be an end of negotiations till after 
the next campaign, in which there is a vague, but we dare 
Say most fallacious, notion that Austria will take some part. 
If he accepts, a new Conference will take place at Dresden 
or Munich. There is not much reason to believe that Count - 
Esterhazy will have to wait for his answer, or that it will be 
other than a flat negative. Russia is not yet sufficiently hu- 
miliated to accept such terms. No accounts have yet been 
received as to the impression produced on the Russian Ca- 
binet by the communication of which Count Esterhazy was 
the bearer. Count Esterhazy has had an interview with 
Count Nesselrole; the subject discussed was the attitude of 
Austria. Col. Manteuffel has arrived in Vienna, and pre- 
sented the King of Prussia’s authograph letter to the Aus- 
trian Emperor. Its contents have not transpired. Our mail 
advices state that the progress of the peace negotiations that 
are going on does notyet indicate much probability of suc. 
cess, Count Esterhazy reached St. Petersburg on the 26th, 
and the next day laid the propositions before the Russian 
cabinet. On the 28th, Couat Buol communicated to Prince 
Gortschakoff, at Vienna, the terms on which the Western 
Powers would assent to peace, and stated that those terms 
were approved by Austria. Russia has made known, in 
Nesselrode’s circular, her willingness to treat for the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea, “ That Turkey's right to close 
the Straits be maintained ; that no ships of war be admitted 
in the Black Sea, excepting those of Russia and Turkey ; 
that the number of ships to be so maintained be mutually 
arranged by Russia and Turkey ; and that it be ratified by 
direct special treaty between these two Powers, without the 
interference of other nations.” This interpretation the Al- 
lies consider to be inadmissible. It is expected that Russia 
will absolutely refuse to assent to the requirement of “ ces- 
sion of territory” to keep open the Danube. By the phrase 
“cession of so much territory as is necessary to secure to all 
nations the free navigation of the Danube,” is meant the 
cession of that part of Bessarabia which lies between the 
fortress of Chotqu on the north, Salt Lake Sasyk on the 
south, and the river Pruth on the west. Three weeks from 
the day of delivery is the time allowed for consideration. 
Correspondence to the 11th mentions that the banks of the 
Tchernaya were still flooded, at that date. The Russians 
had made an appearance on the heights of Ourkousta, and 
showed some manifestations of an intention to attack the 
French positions in the Baidar valley, with the view of re- 
stricting the ground covered by the Allied outposts, which 
now affords fuel to the army and food for the cattle. As the 
French have retired in presence of winter, the Russians have 
thrown forward their advanced posts at Koluluz and Markal 
to the northeast, and from Aitodar and Ozembash to the 
north of Baidar. The Russians continue to fire steadily from 
the north side of Sebastopol, but English correspondence 
says little damage is done. The Allies have ceased to return 
the fire. The roads are so bad that the conveyance of hut- 
ting materials to the front is ded, and if not d, 
several thousand men must pass the winter under canvas, 
All the British cavalry have now arrived from the Crimea 
at Scutari and Ismed. Latest dates from Constantinople, 
14th, say that recent storms in the Black Sea had caused 
considerable damage to shipping. Active hostilities had 
ceased in the Crimea. At Odessa, Cherson, and Perekop, 
from 15 to 20 degrees of cold had been experienced. Com- 
munication with Simpheropol was interrupted by snow. A 
private letter mentions a report (doubtful) that the docks of 
Sebastopol were to be blown up on the 9th. 

Treaty with Swepex.—A treaty has been en- 
tered into between the Allies and Sweden, guaranteeing the 
existing limits of Sweden against Russian aggression. As 
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Russia does not at present threaten Sweden, this ill-timed 
treaty may be viewed by Russia as an intentional insult and 
a cause for the rejection of the peace proposals. The terms 
of the treaty are very stringent. It is declared that the 
treaty is concluded to prevent every complication of a na- 
tare to trouble the balance of power in Europe. By article 
ist the King of Sweden engages himself not to cede to 
Russia, nor to exc with her, nor allow her to occupy 
any portion of the territory belonging to the crown of Swe- 
den and Norway. He engages moreover not to cede to 
Russ a any right of pasturage or fishing ground, or of any 
other nature whatsoever of the said territories, or of the 
coast of Sweden and Norway, and to reject any pretension 
Russia might raise to establish the existence of any of the 
above-named rights. In case Russia should make any pro- 
position to the King of Sweden, or any demand with a view 
to obtain either the cession or exchange of any portion 
whatever of the territory belonging to the Crowns of Swe- 
den and Norway, be it permission to occupy certain points 
of said territory or the cession of fishing or pasturage 
rights, or of any other in these same territories or on the 
coast of Sweden and Norway, the King of Sweden engages 
to communicate immediately such proposition to the Em- 
peror of France and Queen of England; and they engage to 
provide Sweden with sufficient naval and military forces, 
with those of Sweden, to resist the claims or aggressions of 
Russia. The nature, the importance, and the destination of 
the forces in question shall, the case occurring, be decided 
by a common agreement between the three Powers. 


Case or Porsontne.—A most extraordinary case 
of poisoning occupies considerable space in public attention, 
The circumstances are briefly these: “Dr. William Palmer, 
a surgeon, but who made betting his profession, in other 
words a “sporting man,” was in company with a gentle- 
man named Cooke, at Rugeley, Staffordshire, settling up 
some gambling accounts, when Cooke, who had just drunk 
a glass of liquor, suddenly became sick and exclaimed that 
Palmer had poisoned him, Cooke died next day, and Pal- 
mer was arrested A discovery that Palmer was indebted a 
jarge sum to Cooke confirmed the suspicion against him, 
and it was then remembered that his [Palmer's] wife had 
died suddenly of symptoms similar to those that had car- 
ried off Cooke. This led to further inquiry, when the as- 
tounding fact came gradually out that séixte+n persons, all 
immediately connected with Palmer, had died suddenly 
within a short time, and that on the lives of some of these 
persons he had effected insurances, while with others he had 
betting transactions. The most astounding incident of these 
developments is that Lord George Bentinck [who, it will be 
remembered, died suddenly) had transactions with Palmer, 
and it is now believed he was poisoned! The corpses of 
some of the supposed victims have been exhumed and sub- 
mitted to chemical research for traces of poison. Strych- 
nine or some other vegetable preparation is supposed to 
have been the means employed. It is somewhat curious 
that the accused had a fast horse that figured conspicuously 
in his turf speculations and bore the name of “Strychnine.” 

Sir Joun Franktty.—aAn interesting revelation 
of the fate of the intrepid Arctic navigator, Sir John Frank- 
lin, whose exploits and sufferings have rendered his name 
famous throughout the world, has been just made by the re- 
turn of the expedition sent out by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in 1554, under the command of James Green Stuart, 
4 chief trader of the Hudson's Bay Company, to explore the 
region where it was supposed the remains of Sir John and 
his companions were to be found. The exploring party, 
after enduring the rigors of the extreme northern latitudes 
with incredible courage, succeeded in reaching Montreal Is- 
land. Here they met with Esquimaux, who corroborated 
the reports of Dr. Rae, and commenced exploring the Island, 
and on the main land, between 6) deg. and 69 deg, North 
latitade. At last they found snow shoes, known to be of 
English make, with the name of Dr. Stanley, who was sur- 
geon of Sir John Franklin's ship, the Erebus, cut in them 
by a knife. Afterwards they found on the same island, a 
beat belonging to the Franklin Expedition, with the name 
Terror still distinetly visible. A piece of this boat, con- 
taining this name, was brought along with him by Mr, 
Stewart. Among the Esquimaux we found iron kettles cor- 
responding in shape and size with those furnished the 
Franklin Expedition, and bearing the mark of the British 
Government. Other articles, known to have belonged to 
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the Expedition, were obtained from the Esquimaux, and 
brought by the party for deposit with the British Govern- 
ment. No bodies, however, were found, nor traces of any. 


The report of the Esquimaux was, that one man died on 


Montreal Island, and that the balance of the party wandered 
on the beach of the main land opposite, until, worn out by 
fatigue and starvation, they, one by one, laid themselves 
down and died too, The Esquimaux reported further that 
Indians far to the north of them, who had seen the ships 


| of Franklin's party, and visited them, stated that they had 


both been crushed between the icebergs. Mr. Stewart took 
especial pains to ascertain whether the party had come to 
their death by fair means or foul; but to every inquiry, the 
Exquimaux protested that they had died of starvation. 
Coincident with the above, the English discovery ship 
Resolute, one of the vessels composing Sir Edward Belcher's 
squadron, sent out in search of Sir John Franklin, and 
which, having become locked in the Polar ice, was aban- 
doned by that officer, has arrived at New London, She 
was fallen in with by an American whaler, the captain of 
which took possession of her. Her value is estimated at 
one hundred thousand dollars, Captain Belcher was tried 
by court martial at his own solicitation, for ‘abandoning 
his ship; and although not censured for his conduct, th 
tribunal to which he appealed, after a patient investiga- 
tion, did not justify it. 








Witerary Hotices. 


Ay Ess.y on Party, Showing its Uses, its Abuses, 
and its Natural Dissolution ; also some Results of its Past 
Action in the United States, and some Questions which 
invite its Action in the Near Future. By Philip C. 
Friese, author of “An Essay on Wages; or, a Working- 
man’s Tariff.” 12mo. Price, prepaid by mail, 25 cents. 
New York: Fowier anp We ts, publishers. 








In his preface the auther says: 

“Many good men aad lovers of their country think that 
they See in the action of political parties a rising tide of evil 
which threatens to overwhelm the land in a fearful flood of 
appalling wickedness, It is fit that the grounds of this view 
should be thoroughly searched ; the true advantages and the 
real evils of party should be held up together. It should be 
shown what praiseworthy ends may be accomplished by 
party for the benefit of the commonwealth. It should also 
be made clear how far a good man, in his endeavours to fur- 
ther the general welfare, can go with party, and at what 
point higher duties call upon him to stop. Men can then 
judge for what ends they may band themselves as a party, 
what means they may employ to strengthen the ties which 
bind them, and when they should cut these ties, as unwor- 
thy bonds, asunder. 

The practical importance to every man of acting wisely 
in regard to his connection with party, should also be exhi- 
bited by pointing out what great questions and interests 
have already been decisively acted on by party, and what 
will probably be subjected to its action in the near future. 

It will be the object of this essay to follow out briefly this 
course of inquiry.” 

The author discusses, in an able and lucid manner, the 
uses, abuses, and dissolution of party, past action, and the 
transition of the old to new parties. He also dissects secret 
political associations, opposition to foreigners and Roman 
Catholics, protection of American wages from foreign com- 
petition, negro slavery, secular education, scientific investi- 
gation, invention, discovery, prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks, amendments to the national Constitution, 
ete., ete. Those who have read Mr. Friese’s previous essays 
will need no assurance from us that the present is well done. 
He entirely removes the cause of much apprehension in re- 
gard to political parties and other combinations, in which 
every republican citizen will be interested. 

Tre American Puonetic Dictionary.—This 
great work is regarded with general favor by the Press. 
The following is from the Boston Atlas: 

“We are persuaded that the work will be of great value 
to the scholar, as a guide to correct pronunciation, and that 
it is destined to exercise an important influence hereafter 
upon the English language. The body of the work consists 
of a full vocabulary of the language spelled and arranged 
in the usual manner, generally according to Worcester's or- 





thography, while each word is followed by the Phonetic 
pronunciation, and a concise, yet comprehensive and exact 
definition, also printed in the Phonetic alphabet. This al- 
phabet consists of forty-three letters, each representing one 
of the distinct and primary sounds of the language, so that, 
the alphabet once learned, the pronunciation follows, as a 
matter of course. The Phonetic system will, probably, in 
the couse of time, be adopted in p’ ing dictionaries, 
if nowhere else. As an aid to foreigners who are endeavor- 
ing to master the intricacies of our needlessly difficult lan- 
guage, the work cannot be too highly recommended, and for 
this reason it commends itself especially to missionaries and 
missionary societies. The General Introduction, by Mr. A. 
J. Ellis, B.A., an eminent English scholar, and the appended 
vocabulary of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names, 
with their correct pr jations, are especially valuable.” 

This book will be sent by mail, prepaid, for $3.75. Ad- 
dress, FowLer anp WELLS, New York. 

Tae Water-Cure Jovurnat for January con- 
tains: A New Year's Address, by Dr. Trall; Electro-Chem- 
ical Baths, with engraved illustrations; Dr. Shew and his 
Mantle; Water a Therapeutic Agent; “I can't Deny My- 
self;” Eating and Breathing, with Physiological engraved 
Illustrations; Hygienic Agents vs, Drugs; Benevolent 
Wealthy Men; Yellow Fever vs. Hydropathy; Topics of 
the Month ; Personal Experience ; Miscellany ; Moral Cour- 
age; The Frozen Dead; An Indian Breakfast; Early Ris- 
ing; The Valley of the Nile; The Thoughts of Youth, etc. 
Published monthly at $1a year, by FowLer anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Tae Warer-Cure Atmanac For 1856—Con- 
tains the Processes of Water-Cure Explained, with engraved 
illustrations—Water-Cure in Surgery—Ague—Drugs and 
Rheumatism—Proper Food—Shaving—Superstition in Me- 
dicines—One Man’s Meat Another's Poison—Felon—Harts- 
horn—Exercise, a Restorative—Leeching—Nature always 
True—Nurses—The Philosophy of Living—Golden Rule in 
Diet, &c., 48 pages, price 6 ceiits a copy, or 25 copies for $1. 
Published by FOWLER anv WELLS, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 

Tue PrystoLocy or Marriace. 

By an old Physician. 

In noticing this work, the Georgia Citizen, edited by a 
distinguished physician, says: “ With many of the views of 
the author we concur fully, but there are other points on 
which we think he is wtra. His remedies for some of the 
evils of wedded life, it strikes us, are impracticable, or if 
carried out, would produce a worse state of things. than 
that sought to be remedied. The difficulty arises from ill- 
assorted matches—the coming together of parties in wed- 
lock, whose temperaments differ as widely as the poles. If 
the ‘old Physician’ had called in Phrenology to the aid of 
his Physiology, we think he might have discovered that 
san ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure.’ 
Nevertheless, for the valuable truths suggested in this work, 
it is well worthy of the attentive perusal of married people, 
or those contemplating a conjugal union.” 

Notwithstanding the incompleteness which the Citizen 
points out, the book willdo much good. But why not give 
us the name ofthe author? For sale at this office. Price 68c. 
Tue Economy or Foop; or, What Shall We Eat. 

Being Useful Lessons for Rich and Poor, Including the 

Story of One Dime a Day, showing How ‘twas Earned ; 

and How ‘twas Spent; and How Five Mouths it Fed. By 

Solon Robinson. New York: Fowler and Wells, pub- 

lishers, 308 Broadway. Price, prepaid 12} cents. 

This is a book for the million. It is full of instruction, of 
the most valuable kind. It is good for rich and poor; 
though it was written for the latter, by one of much expe- 
rience in the matter he writes about, and whose articles upon 
the subject of food, as published in the New York Tribune, 
are among the most popular of the things printed in that 
journal. 

A portion of these articles are embodied in this book, 
which is printed in this compact form for preservation, and 
to give them a still wider circulaiian, that they may do still 
more good. 

As publishers of some experience, we earnestly commend 
these lessons in economy to every family in America, We 
are far more anxious for their wide-spread circulation than 


One Vol., 12mo. 
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we are for any profits of publication; and where we are as- 
sured that the book is purchased for gratuitous circulation, 
it will be sold at cost; and to all who purchase for retail, 
we shal! give it for an unusual small profit, because we 
want it spread abroad for the good it will do the reader, 
more than the publishers or author. 

The suggestion at the end of the first article, as to how a 
Dime can be profitably spent, is worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of all dispensers of charity. Read it. Read the 
book, and reflect upon its contents. 


3 usiness, 


Hints on Corresponpence.—If the following 
suggestions were strictly obeyed by letter-writers, there 
would hardly be any necessity for a dead-letter office: Al- 
Ways put a stamp on your envelope, at the top of the right- 
hand corner. At the head of your letters, on the right hand, 
putethe name of your post-office, county and State in full, 
with the day of the month underneath. Write as concisely 
as possible, as if you were speaking; and do not revert 
three or four times to one circumstance, but finish up as 
you goon. The superscription and the subscription should 
alike be in accordance with the tone of the communication, 
and the domestic or social relation of those between whom 
it passes, Let your signatures be written plainly, and never 
eross your letters as long as paper can be procured at its 
present cheap rate. If writing to a stranger for information, 
or on your own business, do not fail to enclose a stamp 
Give to titled persons their proper directions. Always use 
a full sheet of paper—not a piece—and never suffer a letter 
to go out of your hands which looks unclean, or is folded or 
directed in a bungling and unworkman-like style. 











Gravet-Watt Burtpers Wantep.—Several ap- 
plications have been made to this office for competent men 
to superintend the erection of gravel-wall buildings in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

Gentlemen who have had experience in this, and can give 
suitable references, will do well to announce the fact by ad- 
vertisement through this JovrNaL. 

Covers For THe JourNats.—W. D. R., Buffalo, 
N. ¥. Yes. We have nice cheap covers for the WaTer- 
Cure JoveNat and the Pureno.oeicat Journat, which 
we will send, prepaid by mail, for 25 cents each. The coy- 
ers will serve to keep the Journals clean and smoothb,and at 
the end of the year, to Vind them, for permanent use. In 
this way, they may be preserved for future generations. 
We have covers for 1854-5 and 6. Address the publishers 
of the JouRNAL. 

Important Lectures.—A Chicago paper, refer- 
ring toa course of lectures recently delivered in that city, 
says:—* No man or woman, either married or unmarried, 
ean listen to Mr. Fowler for fifteen minutes without having 
impressed on the mind some clear and practical truth. For 
the development of character and practical advice on mental 
and physical improvement, Mr. Fowler is consulted daily. 
We can idly express our conviction that to many persons 
suffering from peculiar causes, such a consultation is more 
valuable than a whole year's medical treatment.” 

Pureno.tocy in Cuerry Variey, N. Y.—We 
notice, through the Cooperstown papers, that Professor Gib- 
bons proposes to give a course of lectures on phrenology to 
the citizens of that village. We are pleased to learn that 
our friend, Gibbons, is still] among the living and moving, 
and we hope to see his clever face among his Cherry Valley 
friends ere long.—Cherry Valley Gazette. 

The interest awakened in phrenology by Mr. Gibbons, 
throughout the counties he has visited, will continue to in- 
crease, until every thinking individual who hears him 
adopts and lires up to its principles. 

Aw Oxp I\pran Sxuit.—We have the pleasure 
to acknowledge the receipt of a valuable accession to our 
phrenological cabinet of a very old Indian skull, recently 
found in Stark county, Indiana, and presented by Mr. Gr- 
nert B, Horcu«iss, of Waterbury, Connecticut. The skull 
is evidently that of a middle-aged woman, who inherited 
her disposition from the maternal side, It is very wide at 





the base, indicating executiveness and strong affections’ 
quite deficient in self-esteem, but fully devoloped in vener- 
ation, all leading characteristics of the female Indian. We 
have placed the skull in a conspicuous place in our Free 
Exhibition Rooms, where it will be preserved, and may at 
all times be seen. We are always happy to obtain valuable 
specimens to aid the student in his study of character. 


Miscellany. 


PARENTAL IMPRESSIBILITY. 








[In giving place to the following correspondence, we wish 
it understood that the writers are alone responsible. We 
neither accept or reject the doctrine set forth, but simply 
present the subject to oar readers, and submit it to the con- 
sideration of scientific men. We may discuss it at another 
time.—Ebs.] 

To Dr. J. B. Dops:—Dear Sir: In your volume of lee- 
tures on the “Philosophy of Electrical Psychology,” de- 
livered at the capitol, in Washington, in February, 1550, by 
request of Clay, Webster, and ethers of the United States 
Senate, I perceive that in your last lecture you argue the 
subject of GENETOLOGY or HUMAN BEAUTY, and endeavor to 
show how our race may be born into existence with just 
such lineaments of form as mothers may desire, provided 
they follow your directions. Your argument, though novel, 
is apparently rational, and should be read by every woman 
in the world. 

It seems to me, however, that your position must encoun- 
ter the following difficulty, which I should be happy to 
have you remove. It is this: y= a woman should 
strictly follow your directions by placing her mind upon 
some beautiful, well-developed, and talented man or his 
— under the expectation that her offspring would bea 

oy, but should prove to be a girl, would not this be a fe- 
male body with a male head ? ur under the expectation that 
it would be a girl, suppose she place her mind upon some 
beautiful, well-formed, and talented woman or her picture, 
as you direct, and it should prove to be a boy, would it not 
be a male body with a female head? Your early attention 
to these seeming difficulties is respectfully solicited by 

An Ixquirer 

Rerry.—Messrs. Eprtors : The above letter was left in 
your store for my perusal. I am not inthe habit of answer- 
ing anonymous communications, but as the above is impor- 
tant, and concerns a work of mine, which has had a very ex- 
tensive circulation in this country and England, I will no- 
tice the objection presented, and show, that plausible as it 
may appear, it has, in reality, no force against my position. 

How often, for instance, do we see the daughter in form 
and features strongly resemble the father. But is it a j- 
male body with a male head? Certainly not. Thoughshe 
bears the softened image of the father, yet she is woman in 
form and soul. And, on the other hand, how often do we 
see the son in form and feature strongly resemble the mo- 
ther? But is it a male body with a femalehead? It is 
not. True, he is the image of the mother, but has become 
the hardy, full developed man in form and soul. Indeed, 
the impression of the mother on her unborn child has noth- 
ing to do as regards changing the usual stature, or relative 
size of the male and female, or determining the ser of 
either. Hence the objection is fally answered, and I might 
here drop the subject. 

But as the reader may desire to learn more of my views 
in relation to sex, or the cause of the male and female pro- 
duction, I will notice this point, though it does not belong 
directly to the subject of inquiry above considered. Ac- 
cording as the Creator has constituted things, he has made 
the sex itself depend upon circumstances different from the 
laws that govern the physical development of the body. 
He has made the sew depend phrenologically upon the 
greater exertion or amount of power at the time of concep- 
tion. If the most power is exerted at that instant by the 
male, it will be a girl. Ifthe most isexerted by the female 
it will be a boy. Nature seems to reverse herself in these 
operations. 

As the cause of the production-of sex has been asource of 
much speculation among physicians and physiologists, and 
as they have left it robed in the same darkness in which 
they found it, they will pardon me for having also stated my 
views upon this most interesting subject, and in these views 
we perceive that ‘it is no arbitrary act of God that deter- 
mines whether we shall give existence’to a male or a female. 
He has so constituted our natures as to make it depend 
wholly upon the amative power, or upon the relative 











amount of amative power exerted at the time of concep- 
tion. If it be asked, what proof is there of this position? ! 
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I answer facts scattered through the vista of ages, from 
the earliest periods to the present moment. 

Take, for instance, a healthy, thick-set, and full-blooded 
man, of a nervous, sanguine temperament—one who has 
large amativeness; let his wife be of slender form, long 
neck, and of small amative propensities, and the children 
will be perhaps all girls. Reverse this in the husband and 
wife, and the children will be all boys. I grant that every 
general rule may have some exceptions. It may not always 
depend upon superior amativeness. Why did Jacob have 
twelve sons? Because he had them by four women—Ra- 
chel, Leah and their two handmaids. Why did David, So- 
lomon and the patriarchs have so many sons? Because 
they had so many wives, that the woman at the time of con- 
ception produced the greater impression and it was a boy. 
Once more, Why do old men, who at seventy-five or eighty 
marry young healthy women, almost invariably have boys? 
Answer, for the same reason already given. The greater 
impression at the time of conception reverses the sex. The 
man produces the female, and the woman produces the 
male by the greater impression. Hence the sons are apt to 
favor the mother, and the daughters the father. There can 
be no great son unless he has a great mother. Thus God 
has ordained, and we bow to his mandate. 

I am well aware that the author of the “ Vestiges of 
Creation” contends that the female is produced by a partial 
arrest of the progress of development in fetus, and refers 
to bees as an instance in proof of his assumed position. 
This I consider an error, even though advanced by so learn- 
ed an author, and adopted by others of less talent. On this 
principle, all creatures are conceived neuter gender, and 8 
partial arrest in their development produces the female; and 
the full and uninterrupted development produces the male. 
A wise man may utter folly, but this cannot alter or even 
disturb the infinite harmony of God's universe. 

Joun Bover Dops. 

Tue PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS IN LEGISLATURE. 
—In early times, when Illinois was struggling into exist- 
ence, the phrenological organs met in council to enact laws. 

The first thing was to enroll their names—which were : 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, &c, in 
all 37, presenting a group of seeming contradictions in sen- 
timents, desires and actions. 

The names being all enrolled, the next business was the 
election of a president, and Firmness, Destructiveness, Or- 
der and Conscientiousness were nominated. On the first 
ballot Conscientiousness got but one vote and withdrew 
from the contest, Firmness had 15, Order 5, and Destrue- 
tiveness 17. There being no choice, another ballot was 
held, which resulted in the election of Destructiveness by 
a large majority. Eventuality was made secretary, and Or- 
der, sergeant-at-arms, whereupon, the House being ready 
for business, 

ConsTRrUCTIVENEsS presented several bills prepared for the 
occasion, which were referred to a committee. 

Lanevaee stated, in behalf of Zventuatity, that several 
murders had been committed in the State. 

CavsaLtty urged that some measure should be adopted to 
stop these crimes. 

All agreeing therein, it was referred to the committee of 
the whole House, which reported a bill to authorize capital 
punishment for the crime of murder. 

The question being on the passage of the bill, 

BeNnevo.ence took the floor in opposition. Said he, “I 
am against the bill. I want to stop crime ; but it is cruel to 
punish so severely, and milder measures will succeed as 
well.” 

Said Comnatrvensss, “ be prompt and decisive. No time 
now to think of mildness, Hang them.” 

CAUTIOUSNESS came up next and timidly, suggested that 
haste should be avoided, for whatever was done could not 
well be undone, “Let us reflect well,” said he. “I am not 
decided yet.” 

Destrrvctiveness, being President, could take no part in 
debate, but seemed very uneasy, 

SEcReTIVENEsS urged that if the bill became a law the ex- 
ecutions should be private. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS arose to speak, but the President 
seated him with a blow of the gavel. 

VeNeERATION tried to make a few remarks, but the hisses 
of the leading members soon settled him. 

Fiemness rose and said, “I can keep people straight with- 
out hanging them, If Self-Esteem will help me we can 
govern them.” 

CavsaLity suggested th«t the bined and har i 
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influence of all the members present would govern even 
wild beasts without avy punishment, bat he was quieted 
by the President before proceeding further. 

Cavtioussess moved to postpone the matter for one week, 
but Firmness, Self-Esteem and Combativeness were all 
against it, and the motion was withdrawn. 

Conscrentiousness again tried to speak, but finding the 
majority against him, desisted. 

At length, after much discussion, a perfect storm arose, 

ComBativenrss moved to take the vote. Cautiousnegs 
opposed, but was quieted by the Chair. 

The motion of Compatrvensss being carried, 

Oxpzr ca led for the ayes and noes, and the result was as 
follows: 

For the bill authorizing capital punishment :—Combative- 
ness, Secretiveness, Adhesiveness, Amativeness, Alimentive- 
ness, Inhabitiveness, Individuality, Firmness, Size, Self-Es- 
teem, Weight—11. 

Against the bill:—Benevolenee, Veneration, Conscien- 
tiousness, Marvelousness, Firmness, Causality, Comparison, 
Order, Ideality, Constructiveness and Hope. - 11. 

Other members being absent, and the vote a tie, it devolv- 
ed upon the President (Destructiveness) to give the casting 
vote. 

He raised in his chair, while anger flushed his cheek ; 
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brick in the foundation, and leaving a water-table in the us- 
ual way, thus preventing the contact of the ground with the 
finish covering the concrete wall. Notwithstanding your 
writings are so replete with instructions, and give details in 
& manner so satisfactory, they have failed to prevent my er- 
ror, an error quite without aremedy. Where I neglected 
the above caution, the frost scaled the walls; where it was 
observed, they are perfect. Thus constructed and coped 
with a projecting roof, these walls are the dryest, the warm- 
est, the cheapest, the most beautiful, and the best known 
smong modern methods that bear a title of proportion to 
outlay. As to the finish, there is a wide margin for the ex- 
ercise of economy or liberality. I gave my walls a true face 
with water lime, and colored with lime, using a trace of in- 
digo (shot size), put on with a trowel. The result is satis- 
factory, resembling marble. Some of the inside finish was 
thus treated. Broken slate was the material used in the 
walls, and pitch and gravel for the roof. Thus I respond to 
your late appeal to patrons to communicate with their edi- 
tor. Excuse any want of brevity. 
Renssetarr Howe... 

Fiatrenep Heaps.—Mr. S. J. McCormick, in 
his Comprehensive Dictiopary of the Chinook jargon, in 
speaking of the flattened heads among Indians, says :—* Im- 





shook his head with tr | i nt, which indi d 





voleanic passion, and raising his clenched fists, swore an 
awful oath, and said, “I vote in favor of the bill. Let them 
hang.” 

Ipeatrrty called for his credentials and went home. 

ConsctextiovsNess entered a protest, but the President 
directed the Sergeant-at-Arms to remove him from the hall, 
since which time conscientiousness has never attended a 
session of the [Illinois Legislature. 

Benevotence retained his position, but promised never 
again to interfere with the wishes of the chairman. 

Venenatton took sick and died, bat the House would not 
attend his funeral a3 is common in civilized communities. 
Spirituality alone attended as chief mourner, and may still 
be seen wandering around the grave of his friend, but never 
more enters the Legislative hall. 


“ Hope dropped her heavenly eye, 
And lost her glorious smile.” 

Frnuwess said, “I protested against it, but now it is the 
law, and I intend that it shall be faithfully carried out.” 

Avraosativeness returned from his absence, and asked 
leave to record his vote on the popular side of the question, 
which was granted. 

CauTiovsness got nervous, and has never since entirely 
regained his presence of mind. 

Constrauctivensss went to work to get into the good 
graces of the dominant party. 

Oaper was soon expelled for being contentious about dis- 
eipline, and Destructiveness, Combativeness, Alimentive- 
nese, Secretioeness ani Self-Esteem are the ruling mem- 
bers, holding the balance of power on every question sub- 
mitted. Whenever a new member is admitted, the chair- 
man notifies him to “ cave in” forthwith or he will find no 
mercy. Thus the Legislative Hall continues to this day a 
scene of tention, wrangling, abuse, drunkenness and de- 
bauchery. 

Westchester, Il. 





A. G. B. 

Arcarrecturr.—Coldenham, Orange County, 
N. Y. Messrs. Fowrrr anp Weis: Old Orange is 
not without an experiment in the “gravel wall” line. My 
residence, which is of stone, required a wing to be added to 
the south end of such size as to admit of four rooms, the 
wing to consist of two stories. The octagon plan offered 
the shortest line of roof connection with the gable-wall to 
which it was necessary to be joined, and was adopted for the 
front only, the rear being determined by previous improve- 
ments required to be square. I was induced to adopt your 
truly novel and economical principle of “gravel wall” by 
your Journals, by your “ Home for All,” and especially by 
visiting your novel and commodious quarters in Fishkill, 
which illustrated so well your theory, and proceeded to put 
up a structure, which for its facility of construction, its 
beauty and its remarkable economy is well entitled to the 
attention of such as contemplate building. Thus I would 
add my testimony in favor of your new method of architec- 
ture illustrated in your “ Home for All” as a practical reali- 
ty of great value, while, as a theory, it is, in fact, not with- 
out great interest. I deem it, however, important to caution 
your numerous readers of the importance of using stone or 





diately after birth the infant is laid in an oblong wooden 
trough, by way cradle, with moss under it. The end on 
which the head reposes is raised higher than the rest. A 
padding is then placed on the infant's forehead with a piece 
of cedar bark over it ; it is pressed down by cords which 
pass through holes on each side of the trough. As the 
tightening of the padding, or the pressing of the head to the 
board is gradual, the process is said to be attended with lit- 
tle pain. The appearance of the infant however, while un- 
der it, is shocking. Its little black eyes seem ready to start 
from their sockets; the mouth exhibits all the indication of 
internal convulsion, and it clearly appears that the face is 
gradually undergoing a process of unnatural configuration. 
About a year's (!) pressure is sufficient to produce the de- 
sired effect. The head is ever after completely flattened ; 
and the upper part of it, on the crown, seldom exceeds an 
in hin width. This is deemed a mark of beauty and dis- 
tinetion, like small and crippled feet arnong the Chinese la- 
dies of rank. All their slaves, whom they purchase from 
the neighboring tribes, have round heads. Every child of a 
slave, if not adopted by a member of the tribe, must be ieft 
to nature, and therefore grow up with a round head. This 
deformity is, consequently, a mark of their freedom. On 
examining the skulls of these people, medical men have de- 
clared that nothing short of ocular-demonstration could 
have convinced them of the possibility of moulding the hu- 
man head into such a form. 

Curmneys.—The chimney has been in use five 
centuries, Existing remains prove that perpendicular flues 
were constructed in England as far back as the 12th century. 
In drawings of the time of Henry IIL, chimneys of a cylin- 
drical form, are represented as rising considerably higher 
than the roof, and orders to raise the chimneys of the king's 
houses were frequent in that reign. Nevertheless it was 
still the general custom, even in the 14th century, to retain 
the heartb in the middle of the room. When the wood was 
fairly ignited, the smoke wou'd not be great, and the cen- 
tral position of the fire was favorable to the radiation of heat. 
This method of warming the hall was continued long after 
fire-places with chimneys had been erected in smaller apart- 
ments. By the reign of Elizabeth the advantages of the 
new system was so well appreciated, that ladies in their vi- 
sits to their friends, if they could not be accommodated with 
rooms with chimneys, were frequently sent out to other 
houses, where they could enjoy the luxury.—London 
Quarterly Review. 





Svuear cane is planted in rows about six feet 
apart. Cuttings of the cane are used as seed, sprouts shoot- 
ing forth at each joint when planted. They are so planted, 
side by side, as to leave a joint of the cane every six inches. 
Three crops are gathered, in as many successive years, be- 
fore the fleld needs to be replanted, the cane of the second 
crop being sweeter than that of the first,and that of the 
third sweeter than that of the second. One and a halt hogs- 
heads of sugar is the usual yield of an acre of land. 

Tae Art or Heattu.-—-Walking is the best 
possible exercise. Habituate yourself to walking very far. 
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The Europeans valne themselves on having subdued tle 
horse to the use of men, bat I doubt whether we have not 
lost more than we have gained by the use of this animal. 
No one thing has occasioned so much degeneracy of the hu- 
man body. An Indian goes on foot near’y as far in a day, 
for a long journey, as an enfeebled white does on his horse, 
and he will tire the best horses. A little walk of half an 
hour in the morning, when you first rise, is advisable. It 
shakes off sleep, and produces other good effects in the ani- 
mal economy. 

Learninc Grammar.—Mr. Editur: I hev bin 
sendin’ my darter Nancy to scool to a scoolmaster in this 
naborhood. Last Friday I went over to the scool to see 
how Nancy was gettin’ along, and I sees things I didn't like 
by no means. The scoolmaster was larnin her things intirely 
out of the line of eddycation, and as I think improper. I 
set a while in the scoolhouse and heerd 1 class say ther les- 
sun. They was a spellen, and I thot spelled quite well ex- 
ceedingly. Then cum our Nancy's time to say her lessun, 
She said it very spry. I was shot! and determined she 
should leave that scool. I have heerd that gramer was a 
oncommon fine study, but I dont want enny more gramer 
about my hous. The lessun that Nancy sed was nothin but 
the foolishest kind luv talk, the rediculest luvalk you ever 
seed. She got up an the fust wurd she sed was 

I Love! 

I looked rite hard at her for doin so improper but she 

went rite on an sed 

Thou lovest, 

He loves, 
an I reckon you never heerd sich a riggermyrole in your 
life—love, love, love, and nothin but love. She sed one 
time 

I pip Love. 
Says I “who did you love?” Then the scollars laffed, but 
I wasnt to be put off, and I sed “ who did yu love, Nancy? 
I want to know right away—who did you love?” The 
scoolmaster, Mister McQuillister, put in and sed he wood 
explane when Nancy finished the lessun. This sorter pacy- 
fide me and Nance went on with awful love talk. It got 
wus and wus every. She sed, 

1 might could or should love. 

I stopped her again and sed I reekon I would see about 
that, and told her to walk out of that house. The scool- 
master tried to interfere but I woodent let him say a word, 
He sed I was a fool and I nockt him down and made him 
holler in short order. I talkt the strait thing to him. I told 
him Ide show him how heede larn my darter gramer. 

I got the nahers together and we sent Mr. McQuilister off 
in a hurry, and I reckon tharl be no more teechin in thees 
parts soon! If you no of enny rather oldish man in your 
reegen that doant teech gramer, we wood be glad if you 
wood send him. But in the footure we will be very kerful 
how we imploy men. Young scoolmasters wont do, spe- 
cially if they teeches gramer. Its a bad thing for morls, 

Yours till deth, 
Taomas Jerrerson Sour. 


MentaL Anrenatiox. — Homicipe.—The Ga- 
zette Médicale de Lyon publishes the following account of 
Jeanne Desroches, who acquired at the time a sad judi- 
cial celebrity, and afterwards died at the Asylum of Anti- 
quaille, after a residence of more than twenty years. 

On Tuesday, June 2d, 1832, Jeanne Desroches, who had 
been married eight years, went from her own dwelling to 
the village where her mother lived. On the way she en- 
tered the honse of a couple named Champart, where there 
were two very young children. She killed one with a 
knife; the child uttered a single cry and died. After this 
murder she ran to her mother's house, found her in the sta- 
ble, gave her a violent blow with a knife, threw her down, 
and killed her with a pickaxe. She entered a neighboring 
house, the widow George's, and struck her also several 
times with the knife. She afterwards went to the house of 
a woman named Dorneron, and diverting her attention, 
darted upon her child, inflicting upon its neck a large 
wound, which was followed by fatal hemorrhage. She also 
tried to murder the woman Dorneron, but her resistance 
was too vigorous. Seeing that she was not able to throw 
her down, she fl-dto her mother’s house, went into the 
cellar, drew the bung from a cask, and threw into it the 
instrument of so many murders. She was arrested a few 
minutes afterwards, and brought before the assizes of the 
Rhone. Notwithstanding the deposition of Dr. Bottex, this 
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unhappy woman, who had previously given unequivocal 
signs of mental disease, was declared guilty of parricide 
and three premeditated homicides, under extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and condemned to ten years’ hard Jabor. Soon 
after her commitment, in a paroxysm of fury, she tore off 
the ends of two of her fingers with her teeth. After pass- 
ing about six months in the central house at Montpelier, 
and nine years and a ha!fin the asylum for the insane of this 
city, she was transferred to the Antiquaille. From 1842 to 
1852 her lucid intervals were more frequent, and one day 
this unfortunate woman related to her physician, with poig- 
nant emotion, even to the minutest details, the events of 
that frightful morning, during which she killed, among 
other persons, her mother, “whom she most loved, after 
her God,” Like all the insane, she regretted, but without 
repentance, since she had acted “in a moment of forgetful- 
ness.” She was in all other respects a very honest and 
highly esteemed woman. 

From 1852 until her death she became gradually worse. 
The lucid intervals were more rare, and the maniacal ex- 
citement more persistent. During the year of 1854 there 
was, So to speak, no intermission. She changed a little at 
the approach of death, as is frequently the case with the 
insane. This maniacal excitement, with general delirium, 


incoherence of ideas &c., was remarkable jn this respect,— | 


that, under the influence of the least contradiction, or even 
without any apparent, appreciable cause, she took the char- 
acter of a truc, furious maniac, and her physiognomy as- 
sumed a singular expression of ferocity Nevertheless, no 
act and no attempt has ever been witnessed to recall the 
circumstances which marked the access of the disease — 
Journal de Médecine. 


Too Mvucn Bustvess.—This is a world of in- 
flexible commerce ; nothing is ever given away, but every- 
thing is bought and paid for. If, by exclusive and absolute 
surrender of ourselves to material pursuits, we materialize 
the mind, we lose that class of satisfaction of which the 
mind is the region and the resource. A young man in 
business, for instance, begins to feel the exhilarating glow 
of success, and deliberately determines to abandon himself 
to its delicious whirl. He says to himself, “I will think 
of nothing but business until 1 have made so much money, 
and then I will begin a new life. I will gather round me 
books, and pictures, and friends, I will have knowledge, 
taste, and cultivation, the perfumes of scholarship, and 
winning speech and graceful manners. I will see foreign 
countries, and converse with accomplished men. I will 
drink deep of the fountain of classic lore. Philosophy 
shall guide me; history shall instruct me, and poetry shall 
charm me. Science shall open to me her wonders. I shall 
then remember my present life of drudgery as one recalls 
a dream when the morning has dawned. He keeps his self- 
registered vow. He bends his thoughts downwards and nails 
them to the dust. Every power, every affection, every 
taste, except those which his particular occupation calls 
into play, is left to starve. Over the gates of his mind he 
writes, in letters which he who runs may read, “No ad- 
mittance except on business.” In time he reaches the goal 
of his hopes; but now insulted nature begins to claim her 
revenge That which was once unnatural is now natural 
to him. The enforced restraint has now become a rigid 
deformity. The spring of his mind is broken. He can no 
longer lift his thoughts from the ground. Books and 
knowledge, and wise discourse and the amenities of art, 
and the cordiality of friendship, are like words in a strange 
tongue. To the hard smooth surface of his soul, nothing 
genial, graceful or winning, will cling He cannot even 
purge h's voice of its fawning tone, or pluck from his face 
the mean, money-getting mask which the child does not 
look at without ceasing tosmile. Amid the graces and orna- 
ments of wealth, he is like a blind man in a picture-gal- 
lery. That which he has done he must continue to do; he 
must accumulate riches which he cannot enjoy, and con- 
template the dreary prospects of growing old without any- 
thing to make age venerable or attractive; for age without 
wisdom and without knowledge, is the winter's cold with- 
out the winter's flre—J//illiard. 

Propvct:on oF PeaRLs.—It was once supposed 
that some external injury was essential to the production 
of the pearl, but an experiment suggested by the celebrated 
Linneus, to pierce small holes in the shell of this oyster, 
and then restore it to its original bed, proved unsuccessful. 
The Chinese, however, are reported to have succeeded in 








something like this experiment. They thread upon fine 
silk, smal! beads of mother-of-pearl, and introduce them 
into the shells of these animals, where they are speedily 
covered with a calcareous secretion, which converts them 
into veritable pears. 


= 
(From Life Ilustrated-] 

FASHIONABLE STREET: 
SWEEPERS. 

[A Surrerer, begs us to republish the following from 
Lire Itivstratep, for the benefit of the enslaved Fashion- 
ables. Our object being to do good in the world, we can- 
not decline so obvious a duty, so here gocs—] 


L 
Splashing through the gutters, 
Trailing through the mire, 
Mud up to the ankles, 
And a little higher ; 
Little boys uproarious 
‘Cause you show your feets! 
+ Bless me! this is glorious 
Sweeping down the streets! 


1m" 

Bonnet on the shoulders, 
Nose up to the sky; 

Both hands fall of flounces, 
Raised @ Ja Shang-high ; 

Underskirts bespattered, 
Look amazing neat ; 

All your silks get “ watered” 
Sweeping down the street! 

Tt. 

Street-sweep at the crossing, 
Says you spoi! her trade; 

Guesses you're the patent 
Street-sweep, ready made ; 

Gives you a slight jostle 
While she joins your suite ; 

Gracious! what a bustle 
Sweeping down the street. 

Iv. 

Heaps of dirt and /ebris 
Close behind you trailing; 

Joker says, “ wet dry-goods 
Make first-rate refai/ing ;” 

Straws, cigar-stumps “ catch it,” 
And augment the fleet ; 

Goodness! what a freshet, 
Sailing down the street! 


v 
If men admire such fashions 
I wish to Heaven they'd try ‘em! 
If they'll agree to wear ‘em, 
We'll agree to buy ‘em. 
They flout our understanding, 
They fetter fast our feet 
Till we're not left a hand, en 
Passant through the street. 
vi. 
What man could mount Fame's mountain 
Fetter'd in that fashion ? 
Or climb old Banker's stare-case 
And not get in a passion ? 
What man sit down—extinguish'd 
‘Neath whale-bones, hoops, complete— 
Content to grow “ distinguish'd” 
Sweeping down the street ? 


vil. 


Oh! what's the matter—“ Goprr ?” 
Oh! what's the matter—“ Gramam ?” 
Are blooming girls so plenty 
That you must try to slay "em? 
Then will you give the Bloomer 
With a new French name to fit? 
Jp ye love the fair, don’t doom her 
So tone to sweep the street ! 
. “Unore Jor.” 
[We would srggest the propriety of setting these words 
to masic, and thus popularizing a sermon so patent for 
good.] 


Exrraorpinary Case or PerrenpeD Insaxtry.— 
Among the individuals, nineteen in number, who will be 
taken to-day from this city, to serve out various terms in 
the Penitentiary, is Joseph Marshall, convicted of burglary, 
and under sentence of six years’ confinement. For the past 
five or six weeks he has been feigning insanity, with a furi- 
ous pertinacity quite remarkable. So violent has he been, 
that his legs have been secured with a stout chain and his 
arms heavily shackled. Day after day he has raved for 
hours, and rolled his eyes, as if suffering spasms of mad- 
ness. He has worked his mouth until it has frothed like a 
mad dog's, and made desperate efforts to bite every one 
who drew near, and has actually, in several cases, succeeded 
in inflicting painful wounds with his teeth. He has been 
closely confined in a dungeon, through the bars of which he 
could be seen rolling, clanking his chain, grating his teeth 
and howling horridly He tore his clothes from his person, 
refused food, and wallowed like a wild beast in the filth. 
He refused to be shaved, washed or clothed, and nothing 
could be done with him but by overpowering violence. It 
required the best efforts of four strong men to take him to 
the Court-House, when he made demonstrations as queer 
and desperate as when in jail. When told to stand up and 
receive sentence, he refused to do so, and was forcibly held 
up. The continuance for weeks of such wild behavior 
shook the opinion that all at first had, that he was feigning ; 
but he gave no manifestations of insanity until after he had 
been captured and in jail for a day or two, and it was rather 
plain that there was too much method in his madness for 
the terrible game to win. 

Yesterday, finding that there was no hope for him, he 
gave it up, saying that it was of no use to rave any more, 
as he was beaten; but such a course had once availed him, 
and would now, he thought, “if Praden had not put it to 
him so tight.” He called for a razor, shaved himself neatly, 
put on clean clothes, and endeavored to be as comforta- 
ble as possible under the circumstances. He was much 
emaciated, and, in his struggles and violent conduct, had 
injured his person to a considerable extent. He was once 
a powerful man, and distinguished for feats of agility in a 
cireus to which he was attached. By trade he was a shoe- 
maker. He gives asa reason for committing the burglary, 
that he had been sick, was destitute of friends and money, 
and could not get work. He applied to an individual 
from whom he thought he could get work, if from any- 
body, and being refused gave up in despair, and went to 
stealing. 

Case oF A Forrign Bopy witatn tar Cra- 
nium.—A correspondent writing from Bonne, in Rhenish 
Prussia, April 4th, relates the following: In the village of 
Rheindorf, near our city, M. Peter Klein has recently died 
at the age of seventy-{ve,a veteran of the French war, who, 
at the battle of Austerlitz, Dec. 2nd, 1805, was struck by a 
Russian ball, which buried itself in his left temple, above 
the rim of the ear, and remained there until his death—a 
period of half a century—without ever causing any incon- 

i , or producing any change in his intellectual facu!- 





ties. 

After his death, his family, to whom he had bequeathed this 
ball, to be preserved as a memento of his campaigns, had it 
extracted by Dr. Backe, of Bonne, who performed this ope- 
ration with the assistance of a trephine, in such a manner 
that the ball remained surrounded by a ring formed by the 
bones of the skull, The ball on the side where it touched 
the brain was covered with a dense membrane, and upon 
the other with an investment similar to that elsewhere cov- 
ering the head. The brain itself was uninjured, and no 
splintering of the bones of the skull was discovered, cither 
in the neighborhood of the brain or elsewhere. 

Scientific men assert that it is without precedent, that a 
foreign body placed within the skull, as was this ball, has 
produced no disturbance either in the physical or mental 
functions.—. ournal de Médecine, 





Apvice To Wives.—Thou shalt not consider it fashion- 
able, cleanly, or economical, to sweep the streets with one 
hundred dollar dresses—when at home thou considerest 
thyself fortunate to get calico;—nor to promenade muddy 
* side-walks with satin robes and bedraggled underclothes; 
nor to wear jewels and flowers on thy head, while the feet go 
** flipety-click” in buskin shoes run down at the heel, and 
discover to strangers the holes in thy stockings. 

Thou shalt not starve thyself and family twenty-nine 





days out of thirty to feast thy circle and give a party; nor 
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influence of all the members present would govern even 
wild beasts without avy punishment, bot he was quieted 
by the President before proceeding further. 

Cavtiovsxess moved to postpone the matter for one week, 
but Firmness, Self Esteem and Combativeness were all 
against it, and the motion was withdrawn. 

Conscrentiousness again tried to speak, but finding the 
majority against him, desisted. 

At length, after much discussion, a perfect storm arose. 

Compativenrss moved to take the vote. Cautiousness 
opposed, but was quieted by the Chair. 

The motion of Compattvensss being carried, 

Onper ca led for the ayes and noes, and the result was as 
follows: 

For the bill authorizing capital punishment :—Combative- 
ness, Secretiveness, Adhesiveness, Amativeness, Alimentive- 
ness, Inhabitiveness, Individuality, Firmness, Size, Self-Es- 
teem, Weight—11. 

Against the bill:—Benevolence, Veneration, Conscien- 
tiousness, Marvelousness, Firmness, Causality, Comparison, 
Order, Ideality, Constructiveness and Hope. - 11. 

Other members being absent, and the vote a tie, it devolv- 
ed upon the President (Destructiveness) to give the casting 
vote. 

He raised in his chair, while anger flushed his cheek ; 
shook his head with tremulous excitement, which indicated 





brick in the foundation, and leaving a water-table in the us- 
ua! way, thus preventing the contact of the ground with the 
finish covering the concrete wall. Notwithstanding your 
writings are so replete with instructions, and give details in 
a manner 8o satisfactory, they have failed to prevent my er- 
ror, an error quite without aremedy. Where I neglected 
the above caution, the frost scaled the walls; where it was 
observed, they are perfect. Thus constructed and coped 
with a projecting roof, these walls are the dryest, the warm- 
est, the cheapest, the most beautiful, and the best known 
among modern methods that beara title of proportion to 
outlay. As to the finish, there is a wide margin for the ex- 
ercise of economy or liberality. I gave my walls a true face 
with water lime, and colored with lime, using a trace of in- 
digo (shot size), put on with a trowel. The result is satis- 
factory, resembling marble. Some of the inside finish was 
thus treated. Broken slate was the material used in the 
walls, and pitch and gravel for the roof. Thus I respond to 
your late appeal to patrons to communicate with their edi- 
tor. Excuse any want of brevity. 
Renssetarr Howe. 

FLATTENED Heaps.—Mr. S. J. McCormick, in 
his Comprehensive Dictiopary of the Chinook jargon, in 
speaking*f the flattened heads among Indians, says :—* Im- 





volcanic passion, and raising his clenched fists, swore an 
awful oath, and said, “I vote in favor of the bill. Let them 
hang.” 

Ipeauity called for his credentials and went home. 

Cowsctextiovsxes3 entered a protest, but the President 
directed the Sergeant-at-Arms to remove him from the hall, 
since which time conscientiousness has never attended a 
session of the Illinois Legislature. 

Benevo.ence retained his position, but promised never 
again to interfere with the wishes of the chairman. 

Venexatton took sick and died, bat the House would not 
attend his funeral a3 is common in civilized communities. 
Spirituality alone attended as chief mourner, and may stil! 
be seen wandering around the grave of his friend, but never 
more enters the Legislative hall. 


“ Hope dropped her heavenly eye, 
And lost her glorious smile.” 

Frauvess said, “I protested against it, but now it is the 
law, and I intend that it shall be faithfully carried out.” 

Avraosativeness returned from his absence, and asked 
leave to record his vote on the popular side of the question, 
which was granted. 

CauTtovsness got nervous, and has never since entirely 
regained his presence of mind. 

Constauctivenrss went to work to get into the good 
graces of the dominant party. 

Oxgper was soon expelled for being contentious about dis- 
eipline, and Dstructiveness, Combativeness, Alimentive- 


bera, holding the balance of power on every question sub- 
mitted. Whenever a new member is admitted, the chair- 
man notifies him to “ cave in” forthwith or he will find no 
mercy. Thus the Legislative Hall continues to this day a 
scene of contention, wrangling, abuse, drunkenness and de- 
bauchery. 


Westchester, Ill. A. G. B. 


Arcarrecture.—Coldenham, Orange County, 
N. Y. Messrs. Fowrer anp Wexis: Old Orange is 
not without an experiment in the “gravel wall” line. My 
residence, which is of stone, required a wing to be added to 
the south end of such size as to admit of four rooms, the 
wing to consist of two stories. The octagon plan offered 
the shortest line of roof connection with the gable-wall to 
which it was necessary to be joined, and was adopted for the 
front only, the rear being det«rmined by previous improve- 
ments required to be square. I was induced to adopt your 
truly novel and economical principle of “gravel wall” by 
your Journals, by your “ Home for All,” and especially by 
visiting your novel and commodious quarters in Fishkill, 
which illustrated so well your theory, and proceeded to put 
up a structure, which for its facility of construction, its 
beauty and its remarkable economy is well entitled to the 
attention of such as contemplate building. Thus I would 
add my testimony in favor of your new method of architec- 
ture illustrated in your “ Home for All” as a practical reali- 
ty of great value, while, as a theory, it is, iu fact, not with- 
out great interest. I deem it, however, important to caution 
your numerous readers of the importance of using stone or 





neve, Secreticeness ani Self-Esteem are the ruling mem- a 





diately after birth the infant is laid in an oblong wooden 
trough, by way cradle, with moss under it. The end on 
which the head reposes is raised higher than the rest. A 
padding is then placed on the infant's forehead with a piece 
of cedar bark over it ; it is pressed down by cords which 
pass through holes on each side of the trough. As the 
tightening of the padding, or the pressing of the head to the 
board is gradual, the process is said to be attended with lit- 
tle pain. The appearance of the infant however, while un- 
der it, is shocking. Its little black eyes seem ready to start 
from their sockets; the mouth exhibits all the indication of 
internal convulsion, and it clearly appears that the face is 
gradually undergoing a process of unnatural configuration. 
About a year's (!) pressure is sufficient to produce the de- 
sired effect. The head is ever after completely flattened ; 
and the upper part of it, on the crown, seldom exceeds an 
in hin width. This is deemed a mark of beauty and dis- 
tinetion, like small and crippled feet among the Chinese la- 
dies of rank, All their slaves, whom they purchase from 
the neighboring tribes, have round heads. Every child ofa 
slave, if not adopted by a member of the tribe, must be left 
to nature, and therefore grow up with a round head. This 
deformity is, consequently, a mark of their freedom. On 
examining the skulls of these people, medical men have de- 
clared that nothing short of ocular-demonstration could 
have convinced them of the possibility of moulding the hu- 
man head into such a form. 

Cumneys.—The chimney has been in use five 
centuries. Existing remains prove that perpendicular flues 


were constructed in England as far back as the 12th century. 


In drawings of the time of Henry IIL, chimneys of a cylin- 
drical form, are represented as rising considerably higher 
than the roof, and orders to raise the chimneys of the king's 
houses were frequent in that reign. Nevertheless it was 
still the general custom, even in the 14th century, to retain 
the heartb in the middle of the room. When the wood was 
fairly ignited, the smoke wou'd not be great, and the cen- 
tral position of the fire was favorable to the radiation of heat, 
This method of warming the hall was continued long after 
fire-places with chimneys had been erected in smaller apart- 
ments. By the reign of Elizabeth the advantages of the 
new system was so well appreciated, that ladies in their vi- 
sits to their friends, if they could not be accommodated with 
rooms with chimneys, were frequently sent out to other 
houses, where they could enjoy the luxury.—London 
Quarterly Review. 

Svear cane is planted in rows about six feet 
apart. Cuttings of the cane are used as seed, sprouts shoot- 
ing forth at each joint when planted. They are so planted, 
side by side, as to leave a joint of the cane every six inches. 
Three crops are gathered, in as many successive years, be- 
fore the fleld needs to be replanted, the cane of the second 
crop being sweeter than that of the first, and that of the 
third sweeter than that of the second. One and a halt hogs- 
heads of sugar is the usual yield of an acre of land. 

Tae Art or Heattu.-Walking is the best 
possible exercise. Habituate yourself to walking very far. 
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The Europeans valne themselves on having subdued tle 
horse to the use of men, but I doubt whether we have not 
lost more than we have gained by the use of this animal. 
No one thing has occasioned so much degeneracy of the hu- 
man body. An Indian goes on foot near’y as far in a day, 
for a long journey, as an enfeebled white does on his horse, 
and he will tire the best horses. A little walk of half an 
hour in the morning, when you first rise, is advisable. It 
shakes off sleep, and produces other good effects in the ani- 
mal economy. 

Lrearntinc Grammar.—Mr. Editur: I hev bin 
sendin’ my darter Nancy to scool to a scoolmaster in this 
naborhood. Last Friday I went over to the scool to see 
how Nancy was gettin’ along, and I sees things I didn't like 
by no means, The scoolmaster was larnin her things intirely 
out of the line of eddycation, and as I think improper. I 
set a while in the scoolhouse and heerd 1 class say ther les- 
sun. They was a spellen, and I thot spelled quite well ex- 
ceedingly. Then cum our Nancy's time to say her lessun. 
She said it very spry. I was shot! and determined she 
should leave that scool. I have heerd that gramer was a 
oncommon fine study, but I dont want enny more gramer 
about my hous. The lessun that Nancy sed was nothin but 
the foolishest kind luv talk, the rediculest luvalk you ever 
seed. She got up an the fust wurd she sed was 

I Love! 

I looked rite hard at her for doin so improper but she 

went rite on an sed 

Thon lovest, 

He loves, 
an I reckon you never heerd sich a riggermyrole in your 
life—love, love, love, and nothin but love. She sed one 
time 

I pip Love. 
Says I “who did you love?" Then the scollars laffed, but 
I wasnt to be put off, and I sed “ who did yu love, Nancy? 
I want to know right away—who did you love?” The 
scoolmaster, Mister McQuillister, put in and sed he wood 
explane when Nancy finished the lessun. This sorter pacy- 
fide me and Nance went on with awful love talk. It got 
wus and wus every. She sed, 

1 might could or should love. 

I stopped her again and sed I reekon I would see about 
that, and told her to walk out of that house. The scool- 
master tried to interfere but I woodent let him say a word, 
He sed I was a fool and I nockt him down and made him 
holler in short order. I talkt the strait thing to him. I told 
him I'de show him how heede larn my darter gramer. 

I got the nahers together and we sent Mr. McQuilister off 
in a hurry, and I reckon tharl be no more teechin in thees 
parts soon! If you no of enny rather oldish man in your 
reegen that doant teech gramer, we wood be glad if you 
wood send him. But in the footure we will be very kerful 
how we imploy men. Young scoolmasters wont do, spe- 
cially if they teeches gramer. Its a bad thing for morls, 

Yours till deth, 
Taomas Jerrerson Sour. 


MentaL Arenation. — Homicipe.— The Ga- 
gette Médicale de Lyon publishes the following account of 
Jeanne Desroches, who acquired at the time a sad judi- 
cial celebrity, and afterwards died at the Asylum of Anti- 
quaille, after a residence of more than twenty years. 

On Tuesday, June 2d, 1832, Jeanne Desroches, who had 
been married eight years, went from her own dwelling to 
the village where her mother lived. On the way she en- 
tered the honse of a couple named Champart, where there 
were two very young children. She killed one with a 
knife; the child uttered a single cry and died. After this 
murder she ran to her mother's house, found her in the sta- 
ble, gave her a violent blow with a knife, threw her duwn, 
and killed her with a pickaxe. She entered a neighboring 
house, the widow George's, and struck her also several 
times with the knife. She afterwards went to the house of 
a woman named Dorneron, and diverting her attention, 
darted upon her child, inflicting upon its neck a large 
wound, which was followed by fatal hemorrhage. She also 
tried to murder the woman Dorneron, but her resistance 
was too vigorous. Seeing that she was not able to throw 
her down, she fl-d to her mother’s house, went into the 
cellar, drew the bung from a cask, and threw into it the 
instrument of so many murders. She was arrested a few 
minutes afterwards, and brought before the assizes of the 
Rhone. Notwithstanding the deposition of Dr. Bottex, this 
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unhappy woman, who had previously given uncquivecal 
signs of mental disease, was declared guilty of parricide 
and three premeditated homicides, under extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and condemned to ten years’ hard Jabor. Soon 
after her commitment, in a paroxysm of fury, she tore off 
the ends of two of her fingers with her teeth. After pass- 
ing about six months in the central house at Montpelier, 
and nine years and a ha!f in the asylum for the insane of this 
city, she was transferred to the Antiquaille. From 1842 to 
1852 her lucid intervals were more frequent, and one day 
this unfortunate woman related to her physician, with poig- 
nant emotion, even to the minutest details, the events of 
that frightful morning, during which she killed, among 
other persons, her mother, “whom she most loved, after 


something like this experiment. They thread upon fine 
silk, small beads of mother-of-pearl, and introduce them 
into the shells of these animals, where they are speedily 





covered with a cal tion, which rts them 
into veritable pearls. 
gee Life Dlustrated.] 
FASHIONABLE STREET- 
SWEEPERS. 


[A Surrerer, begs us to republish the following from 
Lire ILLustRaTep, for the benefit of the enslaved Fashion- 
ables. Our object being to do good in the world, we can- 


not decline so obvious a duty, so here gocs—] 


her God,” Like all the insane, she regretted, but without 


repentance, since she had acted “in a moment of forgetful- 
ness.” She was in all other respects a very honest and 
highly esteemed woman. 
From 1852 until her death she became gradually worse. 
The lucid intervals were more rare, and the maniacal ex- 
it it more persistent. During the year of 1854 there 
was, So to speak, no intermission. She changed a little at 
the approach of death, as is frequently the case with the 
insane. This maniacal excitement, with general delirium, 
incoherence of ideas &c., was remarkable jn this respect,— 
that, under the influence of the least coutradiction, or even 
without any apparent, appreciable cause, she took the char- 
acter of a truc, furious maniac, and her physiognomy as- 
sumed a singular expression of ferocity Nevertheless, no 
act and no attempt bas ever been witnessed to recall the 
cireumstances whieh marked the access of the disease — 
Journal de Médecine. 





Too Mucn Bustness.—This is a world of in- 
flexible commerce ; nothing is ever given away, but every- 
thing is bought and paid for. If, by exclusive and absolate 
surrender of ourselves to material pursuits, we materialize 
the mind, we lose that class of satisfaction of which the 
mind is the region and the resource. A young man in 
business, for instance, begins to feel the exhilarating glow 
of success, and deliberately determines to abandon himself 
to its delicious whirl. He says to himself, “I will think 
of nothing but business until 1 have made so much money, 
and then I will begin a new life. I will gather round me 
books, and pictures, and friends. I will have knowledge, 
taste, and cultivation, the perfumes of scholarship, and 
winning speech and graceful manners. I will see foreign 
countries, and converse with accomplished men. I will 
drink deep of the fountain of classic lore. Philosophy 
shall guide me; history shall instract me, and poetry shall 
charm me. Science shall open to me her wonders. I shall 
then remember my present life of drudgery as one recalls 
a dream when the morning has dawned. He keeps his self- 
registered vow. He bends his thoughts downwards and nails 
them to the dust. Every power, every affection, every 
taste, except those which his particular occupation calls 
into play, is left to starve. Over the gates of his mind he 
writes, in letters which he who runs may read, “No ad- 
mittance except on business.” In time he reaches the goal 
of his hopes; but now insulted nature begins to claim her 
revenge That which was once unnatural is now natural 
to him. The enforced restraint has now become a rigid 
deformity. The spring of his mind is broken. He can no 
longer lift his thoughts from the ground. Books and 
knowledge, and wise discourse and the amenities of art, 
and the cordiality of friendship, are like words in a strange 
tongue. To the hard smooth surface of his soul, nothing 
genial, graceful or winning, will cling He cannot even 
purge h's voice of its fawning tone, or pluck from his face 
the mean, money-getting mask which the child does not 
look at without ceasing tosmile. Amid the graces and orna- 
ments of wealth, he is like a blind man in a picture-gal- 
lery. That which he has done he must continue to do; he 
must accumulate riches which he cannot enjoy, and con- 
template the dreary prospects of growing old without any- 
thing to make age venerable or attractive ; for age without 
wisdom and without knowledge, is the winter's cold with- 
out the winter's flre— Hilliard. 

Propvuct:on oF Pearts.—It was once supposed 
that some external injury was essential to the production 
of the pearl, but an experiment suggested by the celebrated 
Linneus, to pierce small holes in the shell of this oyster, 
and then restore it to its original bed, proved unsuccessful. 





1. 
Splashing through the gutters, 
Trailing through the mire, 
Mud up to the ankles, 
And a little higher ; 
Little boys uproarious 
‘Cause you show your feets! 
+ Bless me! this is glorious 
Sweeping down the streets! 


11. 

Bonnet on the shoulders, 
Nose up to the sky; 

Both hands fall of flounces, 
Raised @ la Shang-high ; 

Underskirts bespattered, 
Look amazing neat ; 

All your silks get “ watered” 
Sweeping down the street! 


fr. 


Street-sweep at the crossing, 
Says you spoil! her trade; 
Guesses you're the patent 
Street-sweep, ready made ; 
Gives you a slight jostle 
While she joins your suite ; 
Gracious! what a bustle 
Sweeping down the street. 
Iv. 
Heaps of dirt and /ebris 
Close behind you trailing; 
Joker says, “ wet dry-goods 
Make first-rate refai/ing ;” 
Straws, cigar-stumps “ catch it,” 
And augment the fleet ; 
Goodness! what a freshet, 
Sailing down the street! 


v. 
If men admire such fashions 
I wish to Heaven they'd try ‘em! 
If they'll agree to wear ‘em, 
We'll agree to buy ‘em. 
They flout our understanding, 
They fetter fast our feet 
Till we're not left a hand, en 
Passant through the street. 
vi. 
What man could mount Fame's mountain 
Fetter'd in that fashion ? 
Or climb old Bunker's stare-case 
And not get in a passion ? 
What man sit down—extinguish'd 
‘Neath whale-bones, hoops, complete— 
Content to grow “ distinguish'd” 
Sweeping down the street ? 
vit. 
Oh! what's the matter—“ Gopry ?" 
Oh! what's the matter—“ Granam ?” 
Are blooming girls so plenty 
That you must try to slay *em? 
Then will you give the Bloomer 
With a new French name to fit? 
Te ye love the fair, don't doom her 
So Lone to sweep the street ! 
. “Uneie Jor.” 
[We would srggest the propriety of setting these words 
to music, and thus popularizing a sermon so patent for 


The Chinese, however, are reported to have succeeded in | good.} 
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Exrraorpinary Case or PeerenveD Insaxtty.— 
Among the individuals, nineteen in number, who will be 
taken to-day from this city, to serve out various terms in 
the Penitentiary, is Joseph Marshall, convicted of burglary, 
and under sentence of six years’ confinement. For the past 
five or six weeks he has been feigning insanity, with a fari- 
ous pertinacity quite remarkable. So violent has he been, 
that his legs have been secured with a stout chain and his 
arms heavily shackled. Day after day he has raved for 
hours, and rolled his eyes, as if suffering spasms of mad- 
ness, He has worked his mouth until it has frothed like a 
mad dog's, and made desperate efforts to bite every one 
who drew near, and has actually, in several cases, succeeded 
in inflicting painful wounds with his teeth. Ie has been 
closely confined in a dungeon, through the bars of which he 
could be seen rolling, clanking his chain, grating his teeth 
and howling horridly He tore his clothes from his person, 
refused food, and wallowed like a wild beast in the filth. 
He refused to be shaved, washed or clothed, and nothing 
could be done with him but by overpowering violence. It 
required the best efforts of four strong men to take him to 
the Court-House, when he made demonstrations as queer 
and desperate as when in jail. When told to stand up and 
receive sentence, he refused to do so, and was forcibly held 
up. The continuance for weeks of such wild behavior 
shook the opinion that all at first had, that he was feigning ; 
but he gave no manifestations of insanity until! after he had 
been captured and in jail for a day or two, and it was rather 
plain that there was too much method in his madness for 
the terrible game to win. 

Yesterday, finding that there was no hope for him, he 
gave it up, saying that it was of no use to rave any more, 
as he was beaten; but such a course had once availed him, 
and would now, he thought, “if Praden had not put it to 
him so tight.” He called for a razor, shaved himself neatly, 
put on clean clothes, and endeavored to be as comforta- 
ble as possible under the circumstances. He was much 
emaciated, and, in his struggles and violent conduct, had 
injured his person to a considerable extent. He was once 
a powerful man, and distinguished for feats of agility in a 
circus to which he was attached. By trade he was a shoe- 
maker. He gives asa reason for committing the burglary, 
that he had been sick, was destitute of friends and money, 
and could not get work. He applied to an individual 
from whom he thought he could get work, if from any- 
body, and being refused gave up in despair, and went to 
Stealing. 

CasE OF A ForrigN Bopy witstn THe Cra- 
nivum.—A_ correspondent writing from Bonne, in Rhenish 
Prussia, April 4th, relates the following: In the village of 
Rheindorf, near our city, M. Peter Klein has recently died 
at the age of seventy-{ve,a veteran of the French war, who, 
at the battle of Austerlitz, Dec. 2nd, 1805, was struck by a 
Russian ball, which buried itself in his left temple, above 
the rim of the ear, and remained there until his death—a 
period of half a century—without ever causing any incon- 
venience, or producing any change in his intellectual facu'- 
ties. 

After his death,his family, to whom he had bequeathed this 
ball, to be preserved as a memento of his campaigns, had it 
extracted by Dr. Backe, of Bonne, who performed this ope- 
ration with the assistance of a trephine, in such a manner 
that the ball remained surrounded by a ring formed by the 
bones of the skull. The ball on the side where it touched 
the brain was covered with a dense membrane, and upon 
the other with an investment similar to that elsewhere cov- 
ering the head. The brain itself was uninjured, and no 
splintering of the bones of the skull was discovered, cither 
in the neighborhood of the brain or elsewhere. 

Scientific men assert that it is without precedent, that a 
foreign body placed within the skull, as was this ball, has 
produced no disturbance either in the physical or mental 
functions.—. ournal de Médecine, 


Apvice To Wivgs.—Thou shalt not consider it fashion- 
able, cleanly, or economical, to sweep the streets with one 
hundred dollar dresses—when at home thou considerest 
thyself fortunate to get calico;—nor to promenade muddy 
side-walks with satin robes and bedraggled underclothes; 
nor to wear jewels and flowers on thy head, while the feet go 
‘* flipety-click”, in buskin shoes run down at the heel, and 
discover to strangers the holes in thy stockings. 

Thou shalt not starve thyself and family twenty-nine 
days out of thirty to feast thy circle and give a party; nor 
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by the purchase of expensive gewgaws and finery keep thy- 
self and husband poor; nor ran up bills for frills and farbe- 
loes, while the dry goods merchant and thy husband are at 
their wits’ end how to pay their way; nor lose a half day 
shopping, to invest four bits. Neither shalt thou devour all 
thy savings at cotillion parties and balls; nor waste thy 
substance by improvidence or neglect. 

Thou shalt not fret, nor sulk nor faint, nor fly into hyster- 
ies because thine unfortunate husband cannot buy for thee 
“that beautiful moon, made of such nice green cheese,” 
and a riding-dress to match; nor quit his business at any 
moment, and take you out a riding to Paradise. Neither 
shalt thou ride or walk with other men, nor associate with 
profligates and spendthrifts in the ball-room, or by the way- 
side, in preference to thy husband ; nor, under the pretence 
of saving his purse, treat him as a simpleton, or slave, to 
stay at home and narse the children, or follow thee—at 
proper distance—to await thy pleasure, or carry thy lap- 


Thou shalt not substitute sour looks for pickles; nora 
fiery temper for stove-wood, nor cross words for kindlings ; 
nor trifling talk for light-bread; nor tart language for 
dessert; nor excuses for anything. Neither shalt thou 
serve up cold looks nor cold meats for breakfast, nor scold- 
ings and hard potatoes for dinner, nor what remains of the 
the other two meals for supper—no, not even on washing 
days. Neither shalt thou allow hard feelings or unwashed 
dishes to accumulate; nor withhold either secrets or shirt 
battons from the bosom of thy husband; and never omit 
little kindnesses of any kind. 


Purenotocy VaLuaBLe To CLerGyMeN.—We 
regret to say that so many of this profession have opposed 
the science of Phrenology. There are undoubtedly many 
men of strong minds of upright motives who have injured 
their reputation for Impartiality by their zeal against this 
science, bat the majority of them are either deficient in their 
appreciating powers or are influenced by selfish motives. 
That itimparts valuable information to them is attested to 
by many of the most talented and useful clergymen of the 
day, and it is most surprising that any person whose pro- 
fession it is to improve and elevate character should ever 
neglect an opportunity to gain information in relation to it. 

Christianity requires of its followers a uniform develop- 
ment of moral character as well as spirituality of mind, and 
whoever would assist others In such a work must have a 
knowledge of the actual wants of each individual, or he 
will be but a blind leader of the blind. Phrenology affords 
great assistance in this respect, and prevents the instructor 
being misled by false views of the subject. The pride and 
folly of those who say that they have other more important 
things to attend to, is apparent from the fact that they ex- 
pend a much greater amount of time than would be neces- 
sary to acquire a good degree of information upon this 
subject of Phrenology, in studying things fashionable at 
the present time, and taluable in themselves, yet not as 
intimately related to their professionaal work. We are 
giad to know, however, prejudice from this source is giving 
way, and very few clergymen of influence are now openly 
opposed to the seience—Phrenological Almanac, 


PHRENOLOGY OF VALUE TO THE Parystctan—Such 
is the influence of the mind over the bodily functions that 
in very many cases the cause of disease is the unhappy con- 
dition of the mind. This will often be accompanied by so 
much reserve as to prevent the case being understood, ex- 
cept through a knowledge of the person's liabilities. Phy- 
sicians are generally very much interested in the study of 
the science. It is intimately connected with Anatomy and 
Physiology as to render their knowledge quite imperfect 
without it, and no class of persons are better prepared to 
appreciate it than they. Still some prejudice exists against 
it among them. Dr. Andrew Combe says that when he first 
adopted Phrenology into bis practice, a large number of his 
friends abandoned him for a time, but he immediately re- 
ceived a larger accession of new patients, and after a little 
time most of his old friends came back to him.—Phrenolo- 
gical Almanac for 1 56, 
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licenses to use it, and Singer's machine puts $75,000 into 
the pockets of its owners. Rights to the use of a corn 
planter have been sold to the amount of $30,000. Clark's 
patent pump sold for $20,000. A portion of the right of an 
apple-paring machine $2,000, and Creamer's patent car- 
brake $200,000. Such rewards as ghese are encouraging to 
mechanical] genius. 

Hvucues’ New Terecrapa Instaument.—The 
pecularity of this machine consists simply in the fact that 
the electricity is made to release the armature of the mag- 
net, instead of attracting it, as in all previous telegraph 
instruments. The release of the armature releases a detent 
tooth, which permits clock-work machinery at once to re- 
store it again to contact with the magnet. This peculiar 
motion is affected by using a permanent magnet for an ar- 
mature, which may be so adjusted by tension of a spring 
as to be released by the slightest change of current. This 
makes it possible to work with a very small current or 
with avery imperfect insulation, and is an obvious im- 
provement. 


Errect or Mecnantcat Sxriu.——A bar of iron 
valued at $5, worked into horse shoes, is worth $10 50; 
needles, $355; pen-knife blades, $3,285; shirt buttons, 
$29.48); baiance springs of watches, $250,000. Thirty-one 
pounds of iron have been made into wire upward of one 
hundred and eleven miles in length, and so fine was the 
fabric, that a part of it was converted, in lieu of horse hair, 
into a barrister’s wig. 

Be Snort !—Said a distinguished city pastor to 
a young member of his flock: “ Brother, —— we are always 
pleased to hear you speak in the prayer-meetings, and we 
hope you will continue to do so; but I would advise you to 
be as brief as possible, and if the brethren think you are 
too brief, they will tell you of it.” This was spoken in 
love, and had the desired effect. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS, 

Just published by Fow.er anp WELLS, 308 Broodway, New 
York, [Sent prepaid by return of first mail at prices 
annexed. ] 

Arms anp Arps for Girls and Young Women, 
on Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Education, Improvement, the 
Moral and Sociai Duties, Marriage, and Happiness. A new 
work by Rev. G. 8. Weaver, author of “ Hopes and Helps,” 
“Ways of Life,” &c., &. Price, prepaid by mail, plain 

87 cents; gilt $1. 

“The author's suggestions are of a practical character, en- 
forcing a pure and elevated moral code, and deeply imbued 
with a religious spirit. They relate to a variety of topics of 
deep interest to female readers. Girlhood, Beauty, Dress, 
Home, Marriage, Womanhood, Happiness, are among the 
themes to the discussion of which he brings a profusion of 
jllustration and argument. His book is one of the few di- 
dactic productions that are at once adapted to attract and 
benefit the reader."—. Y¥. Tridwne, 

Tur Avconoiic Controversy.—A Review of the 

vestmins'er Review on the Physiological Errors of Tee- 
totalism. By R. T. Trall, M.D. One vol., 12mo, 114 pp, 

Price, prepaid by mail, 25 cents. 

The New York Tribune says: “ According to Dr. Trall 
the system of total abstinence rests on two points, namely, 
that aleohol is poison, and not food, and that whatever is 
true of the excessive use of alcohol is also proportionally 
true of its moderate use. He undertakes to maintain these 
positions, in reply to the reasonings of the Westminster 





° * 
Rewarps or Mecnantcat Gentvs.——The Scien- 


tifle American says that the right to a portion of Ward's 
patent shingle machine was recently sold for $35,000, and a 
portion of Robertson's sewing machine—an invention which 
ean be carried in the pocket, has been sold for $30,000, 
Howe's patent sewing machine yields, It is said, $50,000 for 





Review, in a recent article entitled ‘The Physiological Er- 
rors of Tectotalism,’ which has gained considerable notoriety 
on both sides of the ocean. The Westmié.ster article is re- 
printed in full, and then subjected to a searching examina- 
tion. Dr. Trall conducts the argument with great address 
and power. He brings a formidable array of facts to the 
support of his pesitions, and comments upon them in a 
* manner which ehows his mastery of the subject. His essay 
is well adapted for a popular tract in favor of teetotalism.” 
Tue Kanzas Reoton.-—Forest, Prairie, Desert, 
Mountain, Vale, and Rivers, Scenery, Climate, Produc- 
tions, Soil, Commercial Resources, Incidents of Travel, 
&e. By Max. Green. Price, 87 cents; muslin, 5¢ cents. 
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THREE FAMILY JOURNALS. 
VERY LOW RATES FOR 1856. 
“jm the ranks with the best, on a par with the cheapest.” 


CLUB PRI€ES.—The following rates have been adopt- 
ed for the New Volumes of Ove Jovenats. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, WEEKLY. 


Single Copy, a year, $2 00 | Nine Co; ayear, $12 00 
Three Copies” 5 O0| Twelve ae 5 00 
Five « 8 00| Fifteen “ bed 17 00 
Seven “ ayear, 1000|Twenty “ ayear, 20 00 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, HALF A YEAR. 





Single Serr: half year, * 00 | Nine Copies, half y’r, $6 S 

Three Copies, rh Twelve ™ o * 
Five « Fifteen “ * 5 50 

Seven “ half. year, 5 °0 Twenty “ half y'r, 10 00 


Lire Itivsrratep will be sent to new subscribers three 
months, in Clubs of twenty copies, for twenty-five cents. 

At these rates we are confident of the co-operation of all 
who are acquainted with the excellence of our paper. We 
rely on the friends of progress to increase its circulation in 
their respective neighborhoods, according to their own esti- 
mate of its merits, We will furnish a good paper, they will 
obtain subscribers. Reader, every one will subscribe on 
your recommendation. Will you try it? Begin now. We 
wish everybody to have the reading of Lrrz ILLvstraTep. 





TERMS FOR THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL & WATER-CURE JOURNALS. 
LOWEST CLUB PRICE BY THE YEAR. 
Single Copy, ayear, $1 00} Ten Copies, a year, 
Five Copies,a year, 400|Twenty“ a year, 
TERMS FOR HALF A YEAR. 
Single Copy, half y'r, $0 50 | Ten Copies, half year, $3 50 
Five Copies, half year, 2 00| Twenty“ half year, 5 00 
The postage on these Jovrwats is only siz cents a year. 
Sample numbers always sent gratis. Large sums may be 
sent in Checks or Drafts, payable to Fowier anp WELIs, 
Eastern funds preferred, though Bills on any Specie-paying 
Bank, Postage Stamps, small Gold or Silver Coins, received 
at par. 
Besides giving you the Jovrnats at the exceedingly low 
rates named above, we will add by way of inducement, to 
remunerate you for kind services in getting up Clubs. 


$7 00 
10 00 


For Taree Dotiars, Lire ILtustratep, Week- 
ly, the Warer-Cvre Jovrnat, and the PnrenotogicaL 
JOURNAL will be sent a year to one address, 


Prease Speciry.—When renewing Subscrip- 
tions, the writer should specify which Journal is wanted, 
the Purenotogicat, Water-Cvre, or Lire ILtvsTraTep. 

Get up a Club. 


Please address all letters, post-paid, to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


NO. 308 Broadway, New York. 
P.S.—See more complete Prosprctvs on last page. 





Extra NUMBERS OF THE JouRNAL, for specimens, 
will cheerfully be furnished (of such as we have to spare) 
with which to obtain new subscribers. The reading of a 
single number will usually be sufficient to incline every in- 
telligent MAN or WoMAN to subscribe. 

New York or Eastern Funds are always pre- 
ferred, though the bills on any specie-paying bank will be 
received, by the publishers, at par. 

Compete Votumes of our Jovrnats can be 
secured by all who commence their subscriptions with the 
January number, We cannot always furnish back num- 
bers, > 


Frrenps, What say you? Shall we have the 
pleasure of enrolling you among the hopeful band of co- 
workers for 1856. If so give us your name, your influence, 








Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





and aid. See Prospxctvs, on the last page. 
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Aburrtisements. 


A Loorsp space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 

Fora fullpage,onemonth, . . «. $7500 
For one column, one month, e id 20 00 
For a half column, one month, oe 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 








Books PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR 
1855 by D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 and 
348 Broadway. 

The Worla a Workshop, b: brio Ewbsnk $1 50 
oumaos’ ical At! a8, 2 
Fires 0 a; or, Sogitaing t to Thick, 12mo 
A Year of War, by A. de Gurowski - 
Green's Class Book of y,4to - 
Janes’ hd che imo - . 
Hecker’s be ah of the — ° 


henstone’s Works, 8 - 
Beattie, ag ores Falcover’s Poetical Works 
The Castle Bu iiders, 1 vol lzmo - 
The SummerLand,aTale - - - 
b nay Lee, by Julia Kavanagh 
Chemi of Common 


Life, 2 vole - - 
Ghioam's aeae Grammar 
—: 3 or, The Rear Guard of ‘the Grand 


Sewaereew~ 
a 
erererer 


BEBEES 
own 
s2sss Sssucessssuss 










16 The History of Turkey, by Lamartine, vol 1, 1 
11 My Brother's Keeper, by A. B, Warner -1 
18 Hase’s Church Histwry, _. - - - 3 
19 Barrett’s Gulden 1 
20 The Two Cuastions,| by ba he Autor of the Heir 
of Redel: - 
21 South's Mercantile Law, i vol. 8y0. - + 450 
22 Dryden’s Poetical Works, 2 vols. 8vo. - - 200 
23 Leaves from a Fam ly Journal, — - hy 
24 Mre. Jamieson’s Common - % 
25 Cornell’s lotermediate pew on - @ 
36 bie mom ot, The ie Bide of Indian <a 
haracter - 
27 The Winkles ; or, The Merry’ 1 
98 The Brief Remarker on the W aaa yy 10 
29 a English ~~ by Seep 2 Holmes - 1% 
30 A Visit to the Cam of Sebastopol, 1 vol - 1 
31 Cleve Hall « Tale by Miss eee - 195 
32 The Annals of San Francisco, | - 3h 
43 Light and Darkness; or, T! he aoe ofFate 15 
34 Roemer’s Polyglot French Reader - = 10 
35 do 0 «6. German Reader - - low 
36 do paneh Reader - = 10 
37 do do English Reader - = 10 
38 Green's Primary Botany > «o- @ 
39 Mandeville’s New Pyare Reader -» 
40 jo do Second Reader - - - 19 
4 = > > Third Reader - - - 31% 
42 ourth Reader- - - 50 
43 Gites picts Manual of Surveying, ove. - = 20 
44 J. H, Bryant's Poems - « 80 
45 Bowles’ Poetical Works, 2 vols, - = = 20 
46 Red le and other Poems - =« 6 
41 Cinderelia ; or, The wal “Glass Slipper, 
Hewitt’s illustrated editi 25 
48 Jeck the Giant K Ler, Hewitt's awa edition ” 25 
49 = aw ° 95 
50 Puss ) Ps é - 25 
51 Little F Red Rt Riding Hood,do do do - °5 
52 Juck and the Beansralk - - & 
53 The Practical American Cook Book - © 15 
54 The Scenery of the United inten, 00 engrav’ ‘3 10 00 
55 Ho pe Poeme, 18m. = tion ° 68 
56 Perks’ Geometry and T: al ter - - 60 
57 Newman's Primary Mental Arithmetic - - ; 12 
68 Ricord’s Youths’ Gram - ° e oi 
59 Prayer, “sno. . ed., eee lee © o.% 
60 Perkius Arithmetic in s oS “a 50 
61 Manual of Urbanided in Spanish - -  . 38 
62 Barnard’s Land: Painting i + «88 
63 Spectator,dvole.I2mo - + ~~ °- «© 6@ 
64 Batler’s Sailust 1 vol. !9mo - . - - 150 
65 French Instructor ~ ° - - 1% 
66 College Life - - - - 
67 Juvenile eo 7 ola each «38 
6a a Tale, b: 1 00 
69 » by the scthor va the Heir of Red 
1 
70 John C. Calhoun’s “Works, vols v. and VI. 
each 2 
7t Lyell’s Elementary Geology, new ed$vo - 1 
12 Ghostly Collequles, 1 vot 19mo 1 


738 Richard v } or, The Young Duke 
b tack 4 dati, owt of rake 1émo. - 

mc n’s First Book, 70 enge wings 
16 Unele John’s Second Book " 
17 Tee Joe Sony Be Book, 16mo. e +e 
18 Phasixiana ; or, Sketches and Burl eeques 
19 Churchili’s Poetical Works, 8¥o | - 
Geavte for ao, 8. i Barrett 


“~ 
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82 of iw 

83 The Eey of St. Agnes. by John Keats - 1 

S84 The Sabbath Betis Chimed, by the Poets 4 

85 Holy Gospels, iilnustrated by Overbeck - 20 

8 Village and Farm Co’ with one hoo 

81 The Soage aed Dailade of the Rte * 

of the volution = 

88 MecLee’s Aiphabete. lvoldte- - -2 
For full descriptive catalogues of the Gs dive, addrese 

the — imported 

— Books imported to order by every 





“Ir 18 DECIDEDLY THE VERY BFST 
Book of the kind.” The Hundred Dialogues, 
by William B. Fowle, For Reading, Speaking, 
and Exhibition in Schools, and for general 
Treading This is NoT 4 COLLECTION OF OLD PIRCES, but 

txins ALve 
among which are thowe thet are “jong, short, bumeroes, 

com amusi| ay 
having’ « ie moral tone Reco, Tho corlons 

Wy, and the comic ones are Dot coarse. —" Tt ie bly hiy 

mended th: here, 
cond or read ic. Price Dot cant by uame Ay Se 

FOWLER anv WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 








COPARTNERSHIP. > 





The undersigned have this day formed a Copartnership, under the firm of 


LEAVITT, DELISSER & COMPANY 


For the transaction of a General Auction and Commission Business, at 377 and 379 Broapway, 
corner of White Street. G. A. LEAVITT, 
R. L. DELISSER, 


New York, December 10, 1855. JOHN K. ALLEN, 


NEW AUCTION AND COM MISSION HOUSE, 
877 & 879 BROADWAY, CORNER OF WHITE STREET, 
FOR THE SALE OF 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, PAPER, PAINTINGS, FANCY GOODS, WORKS OF ART, 
FURNITURE AND MERCHANDISE GENERALLY. 


The undersigned are now ready to receive consignments of Goods for sale at Auction, | 


The favorable location of their place of business—being in the very heart of the City—affords peculiar 
facilities for the disposal of all kinds of Fropeity. ‘Their attention will be pa: ticularly directed to the 
Sale of Books, Public and Private Libraries, Stationery, Paper, Furniture &c., &c. 

PUBLISHERS aad BOOKSELLERS, wishing to dispose of New or Old Stock, will find it 
to theiradvantage to make consignments to the undersigned 

Parties, favoring us with their business, may be assured that every attention, both to distribu ion 
of cata ogues, and extensive advertising, will be given to their interests, and every effort made to 
secure the attendance and comfort of Puichasers, accounts of sales will be promptly rendered, and 
settled without delay, andcash advances made, when required, 

LEAVITT, DELISSER & CO., 


377 & 879 Broadway, Cor. White St, 
REFERENCES. 


David Headley, President Panama Railroad Co. 

A. P. Halsey, Cashier, Bank of New York. 

Messrs. D. Appleton é Co., 346 Broadway. 

shepard Knapp, President Mechanics’ Bank. 

Wm. A. Booth, President American Exchange Bank- 
Messrs. Phelps, Dodge & Co. 19 Cliff street. 


Messrs. LEAVITT, DELISSER & CO. 
GENTLEMEN: "Your letter of the 10th instant is at hand, enclosing a proposition toconduct the 
next regular T: ade Sale for the Publishers’ Associaticn 
‘e have the pleasure to inform you, that at the regular meeting of the Association, it was 
unanimously 


Resotvep—“ That the proposition of Messrs. Leavitt, Delisser & Co,, in regard to 
Trade Sales, be accepted by the Association. 
You will, therefore, consider yourselves as engaged > conduct the next regular Trade Sale of the 
New York Publishers’ Association, on the ees term 
Yours very truly, -n “APPLETON 


eo Van Nostrand, President Merchant's Exchange 





me. Hopkins, President Importers’ and Traders’ 


Bank. 
Messi s. Campbell, Hall & Co., 110 Nassau street. 
Danicl Embury, President Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn. 





H. W. LAM" ORT. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
WILLIAM ORTON, 


‘York Publisher's Association. 


SECOND REGULAR TRADE SALE, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
THE NEW YORK BOOK-PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
LEAVITT, DRLIOER AND COMPANY, 
AT THEIR ROOMS. 377 & 379 BROADWAY, CORNER OF WHITE STREET, NEW YORK. 


G. P. PUTNA 
Ewecutive Committee of the New 








The regular ‘Spring Trade Sale of BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, &c., will com. 
— ~ ene *DAY, MAKCH 20, 1856, with the invoices of Stationery. 

ALE OF BOOK® will commence on TUESDAY, MARCH 25th, and be continued daily in the 
order pom in the Catalogue. 

Invoices must be in the hands of the Auctioneers on or before the 20th of JANUARY, at which 
time the Catalogue will go to press. All invoices received after that date, will be inserted at the end 
of the Catalogue, n the order in which they are received, 

wing to the unasnal number of Cat slognes of this Sale, which it is designed to circulate, it is 
necessary that Invoices should be on hand by the time named. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL OVER TWO MILLIONS 
OF ACRES OF SELECTED 


9 | PRAIRIE, FARM AND WOOD LANDS, 


IN TRACTS OF 40 ACRES AND UPWARD, 

To suit purchasers, on long credits and at 
low rates of interest, 

They were granted by the Government to 
| encourage the building of this Railroad, which 
| runs from the extreme north to the extreme 
| South of the state of Illinois. It passes from end to 
end, through the richest and most fertile Prairies 
of the State, dotted here and there wih magnifi- 
cent Oak Groves. The recent opening of nearly 
600 miles of this road throws open the lands for cul- 
tivation, They are scattered from one to fifteen 
miles on each side of it, through the entire ength. 
| The soilis a da:k, rich mould, from one to five 
fee: in depth, is gently rolling, and peculiarly fit- 
ted for grazing cattle and sheep, and the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, Indian corn, &c. 

The first crop of Indian coru planted on the new- 
ly broken prairie usually pays the cost of ploughing 
and sometimes fencing. Wheat sown on new- 
turned sod is sure to yield very large profits One 
man with a plough and two yoke of oxen will break 
one and a half to two acres per day. Contractscan 
be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at 
$2 to $2.50 per acre. By judicious management 
farms may be broken and fenced the first, and un- 
der a high state of cultivation the second year. 

The larger yield on the cheap lands of Dlinots, 
over high-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle 
States Is known to ly much more than sufficientto 
pay the difference of transpo: tation to the Eastern 
ma:ket. The rapid increase and growth of floarish- 
ing towns and villages along the line of this road 
| afford a growing home demand for farm produce 

Coal and wood are delivered along the road at 
different poin s, at from $1 50 to $4 the cord or ton. 

Parties having in view Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
or Minnesota for their future homes should take 
into consideration, that the country west of the 
Mississippi is destitute of railroads ; that the con- 
veniences of transpor ing grain and produce from 
farms on the line of the I linois Central Railroad 
direct to the great Eastern market, is sufficient of 
itself to pay the investment at from $10 to $15 per 
acre higher than in government lands inIowa. In 
other words, that it costs so much more to get pro- 
duce from the interior of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi to the Esstern market, that the farmer will find it 
much more profitable to locate on the line of this rail- 


road. 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price wiil vary from $5 to §.5, according to loca- 
tion, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be made 
during the year 1855, stipulating the purchase money 
to be paid in five annual instalments—the first to become 
due in two years from date of contract, the others anna- 





New Boox Firu.—Copartnersuip Norice.—J.C. Derby has this day 
associated with himself Edwin Jackson, (for many years with and of the firm of Phinney & | 
Co.); and under the firm and style of DERBY & JACKSON, the business of publishing and | 
selling of books will be continued with increased facilities, at the old stand. 

Dexsy & Jackson will publish Saturday, January) ema Hrevory of Gregce its Colonies and Con- 
19th: iquest to the Division of th acedoniaa Empire, in- 
Camp Fraxs oF rae Rev Men ; or, A Hundred Yeare|< Moding + History of Literature, Philosophy and the 
Ago. oy J. R. Orton, M. D., with illustrations. 19mo.. | Fine Arte. complete in one me iltustrated, 8vo, 
gia The History of the | 

uaener, Jan. 22. | and Termination of the 1 toes Republic, with 

Jackson anp New Orisans, an Authentic Narra ln notice a the Author, by Lord Jeffrey, uniform with | 
tive of the Memorable Achievements of the Americar Gillies’ History of Greece, 8vo. 

Aimy, under Andrew Jackson, before New Orleans, ir| Ewpank’s Hypaaciws anp Macnanics, a new edi- | 

ta+ winter of 1814-15 By Alexander Walker (late of the tion, Bro. 

New Orleans Delta), with froot spiece. 12mo. 
Tuvrsovay, pS. 24. 


pAcmoe oat 8 History oF Ro 


- | IN PRESS. 
an Tus Count or Napo.gon ;or, Society Under the 
Atows, by Marion Harland, a new and revised edi First Empire, with portraits o ite beauties, wits, and 
tion, uniform with “ The Hiddeo. Path.” 12mo., $i 25. |heroines. by Fraok B. Goodrich (“ Dick Tinto"). Svo. 
ATORDAY, Jan, 26. | ICTORIA; OF, World Overcome, by line 
Dargams ano Reavities oF 4 Pasvor ano Taacnar, “ ——- limo. 
by the author of “ Parish Side.” 12mo., $1. ‘| ee Spanrowenass Papers, by Fred. 8. Cozzens. 
vespay, Jan. 29. | peng Vane—His Fortunes anv His Frieyps, 
TeR's Live aMone Lions, ELeruants, an?’ !2mo. 
oes Mia Animals of South America. By R.G,Cum-| Tae Comptere Works ov A. 8. Row, 4 volumes, au. 
mings, with an introduction by Bayard Taylor. Colored thor of James Mon'joy, Long Look Abend, &e., includ- 
illustrations, 12mo., 81 50. ing a new volome. 
"Nearty Reapy A New Boox, by Jobn R. Thongeen, Editor of the 
Tue Istavp oF Copa, by Alexander Hambolt, trans [Southern Liverary Messenger, 1 
lated from the * ish, with Notes and a Preliminary) Repsop'’s Necxiace, e ly vor the Old Virginia 
Essay, by J.S Thasher, with a oa !2mo, | Frontier, by Jobo Eaten Cooke, author of “ The Virginia | 
Tux Lost Huwrse, a Tule of Early Times, 12mo, 2mo. 
Home, by Anna Le 2mo « "Naw Novat, by the author of “‘Isora’s Child,” 
Woman's Farra, a Tale of Southern Life, hom 12) 
em nor Maran, a New Novel by A ice Cary,) Trine ano Mug, a beaatifal etory by Flora Neale of 
| Sa'timore, 12mo. 
Stan Gaesex Mountain ——_ of Vermont.) Tur BaoTuen Cixexs,a Tale of New Orleans, 
by Blythe White. Jr, one neat | aa Ashley, 12m. nd 
Tus Carote Carnam, a Tale of of Louisiana, by J.8. Youne Lavy’s Gurow to Paerect Gayriuiry, a new 
Peacocke, M. D . of Missiesippi, 12mo. hook of Etiquett», by Guay Thornwell, 12mo. 
Bescucr’s Lectvnes ro Youn Man,a new edition, A new novel by A S. Roe, suthor of “A Long Look 
revised by the author. Ahead,” 12mo. The Lion Hunter of Algerte, wy 3 Jules 
Wav Bon; or, Tee Eanty Day ty tae Noxrawrsr, Girard, traasiated by Charies A. Whitehead, 1 
by Mrs. Johr H. Kinzie, of Chicago 8vo., illustrated. DERBY & JACKSON. 
Sicus’ Live oF Ganzrat Greax, a new edition, Late J. C. Darby, 
lame. ' 119 Nassac street, New-York. 


ally th fe The last payment will become due at 
| the end of the sixth year from date of contract, 

By the 22d section of the Act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved l0th February, 1851, these lands are free from 
| taxation until they are paid for, and a deed of convey- 
ance granted to the purchaser. 





WILL BE AT ONLY TWO PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM, 
Asa security for the performance of the contract, the 
first two years’ interest must be paid in advance, 
| but it must be understood that one tenth ot the land 
purchased shal! yearly be brought under cultivation. 
Longer credits at six per cont. per annum may be nego- 
| tiated by special application. Twenty per cent. from 








the credit price will be deducted for cash, in which case 
the Company’s Construction Bonds will be received as 
cash. 

It is believed that the price, long credit and low rate 
of interest charged for these Jands, will enable a man 
with a few hundred dollars in cash, and ordinary indus 
try, to make himsel! independent before all the pur- 
chase money becomes due. In the mean time the rapid 
settlement of the country will probably bave increased 
their valve four or fivefold. When required, an experi- 
| enced person will accompeny applicants, to give infor- 
| mation and aid in selecting lands. 

Large Plats, showing the precise location of the 
Lands throughout the State, may be seen at the office. 
Small pocket Plats, as a guide to any part of the Com- 

» Lands, - 
Formath 4 db fetes re 1 
ad 
SPptetog sie incoughont he Sate may be 62 Michi- 
gan-av., Chicago, 
CHARLES M. DU PUY, Jr., 
Oct.6t- Land Agent Central Railroad Co. 
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A New Voicome. Putyam’s Monrs- 
ty. January. An original American Maga- 
zine. With a Christmas Story. 


William Shakspeare a and his Plays—an In- 
ba ers them. 


The Ghost—a Gasistmes Story. 
A Christmas Car 

The ma il 

The Falco 

Mr. Prescott’ 's Philip the Second. 
Low Life—in the Pampas. 

A Legend of Elsinorewa potted. 
Scampavias—The Coc —_ 

Pro s of Religions Ideas. 
Whip-Poor-Will. 

Gwiscpee— Story of Reforms and Reform- 


ers 
Calhoun . | Government. 
Editorial N 
American Literatare. 
Art Matters. 


With the January nomber, commences the seventh 
volume of Potw s™'s Mostacy The consranriy ov. | 
CBB4SING CTn CULATION of the Mogaz ne, and the hearty 
sympathy with whicn th~ efforts of the pub ishers have 
been received by the poblic, et mulate them to unwea- 
ried efforts to continue to deserve the success which they 
have achieved. [tie the aim of the Magazine to farneh 
the greatest variety of popular literary attainment ; to 
critietse polities and aoeiety,:rom the most manly and 
generous point of view; to tell the truth about books 
and men, #> far as they are properly subjects of publi 
notice; to present the most spired and accurate 
sketches of travel and pera na! adventare; to discuss 
science im all ite lar bearings ; and, in general, to 
make itself the vebicte of toe beat observations a all 
contemporary and national interests This will always | 
be done by the best wlent in the country, and hones'ly, 
but it cannot always be done without offence. Purt- 
wam's Mowtaty is ovither a story book, nor a parties 
journal. linas opinions eat principles. It seeks to 
amase and — pd but it hopes, also, to be fult as the 











“usston 
Putnam's Montary may be obtained of Booksellers, 
News Ageats, or of the Publishers. 
DIX & EDWARDS, 
10 Park Place, Yew York. 








Tue Houy Tees Inv—Dicxen’ 8 
Christmas Story. This delightful story is in 
Dicken’s finest holiday humor, and will be 
eagerly read by all classes of readers. 

For sale by ali the Retecties end es bewe 


The trade supplied by RDWARDS, 
10 Park Place, 


Boys anp Greats! Tue Scnoor Fet- 
tow. Only one dollar a year. Original. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1, By 3 8. 


A Christmas Ballad, by iA 

About New-York, by P' ilip Wallys. 

Snow at Christmas, by Paul! Rea 

Brothers and Sisters, or the Lessons of a 
Summer, by Cousin Alice. 

Story of the Great War, by J, W. P. 

Peter Parley Back Again,t by the Editor. 

The Furries—all_ about Fur—Fur Animals, 
Fur Hunters, and Eur Countries, by M. 3. C. 

A True Story, by Paul Read. 

To Our Readers—Young and Old. 

Fireside Fancies. 
ades. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Rosy s Dream. 
Santa Claus and the Poor Children, 
The Christmas Dinner. 


The Sultan Going to Mosq 
Gilbert on the Back = the ‘Hippopotamus. 
_ aoe 's Causew: 


The Ermine. 
ie Weasel. 


Tae ScwooLraitow may be obtained of Bookeellerr, 
News Agenta, or of the Publiehers. 

Teuwe.—One doller o year, (payable always in ad- 
vance, or ten cents a sumber, 

Civas.—Foar copies of the ScHootrstLow, to one 
address, 63.50; Five copies, 4.00 ; Eight copies, $6 00; 
Either Porwam’s Mowtary or Hovsswoun Wor ps, 
will be sent with the ScwootrBtLow. to «ne address, 
for 62 59; all three of these Magazines for $5.50. 

Canvassers wanted for every State in the Union. 

Purnam’s Mowrucy end Houseaotn Worps, to one 
address Five Dollars; Putsam a Mowrany or Hovsr- 
BoLD Worps, with the SCa#O0uLFaLtow, to one address, 
Three Dollars and Fitty Cents; orail three of the 
atioes, Five Dollars and Fifty ——. 

IX & EDWARDS, 
Io Y Piace, New-Yo mk. 


IutustraTep Loxpox News.—A new 
volume—volumce the twenty-eighth,commences 
with the number last received per America. 

Beside the hitherto attractive features of 
this journal, the publishers bold out to the public vast 
additional inducements to hecome subscribers to this 
greatest and best of all illustrated newspapers in the 
world, by announcing that they will issue occasionally, 
do Lig the present year, pamerous colured BNOR«VINGs, 
aod these will be added without additional charge to 
subscribers 

The subscription is $9 
beside the [ilustrated 


r ai may at the agent's, where, 
~ndon News, all the English 

NEWsPaPare are a lied t ‘© subscribers and to dealers, 

° Pe hwy x ee 

Jaiversal Englisch and Fore ewepaper Book 

Agency, No. 107 Fulton-at.. 94 floor “ 

ARTHUR W Tht. MER, Agent. 

Also at the new Bookstore, No. 2 Broad-st., corner 

Wall, Anrece Witmer, Proprietor. Feb. 1. 


4, sound learning, aad the most lib- | 


| sevtbers during the last six months have been more than 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICES OF 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND MUSIC. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. Y., agent for the sale of the 
best Boston and New York Pianos and Melodeons, offers them at less prices than ever before 
known, and the popular Horace Waters’ Catalogue of Music at one-third off, post-paid; 


Teachers and Shoools one-half off, anda liberal disco 
on receipt of a 3 ct. stamp. 


low prices. Second-hand Pianos from $30 tos 


New Book or Cuurcn Music—The 
Ha.tetvsan.—Dr. Lowett Mason’s new 
work contains nearly 1100 pieces, embracing 
a greater amount and variety than any collection of the 
kind ever pablished. It may be considered as 

A COMPLETE TUNE BUOK; 
AN ANTHEM BOOK, AND A SINGING SCHOOL 
MANUAL, 
in one volume. 

None even of Dr. Masow's previous works have been 
received with auch extrrordimary favor, o reached so 
immense a sale, in sosbort «time, as Taw Haltetosan 
Its anle has beeu at least three or four times as large as 
that of avy other similar work publ sbed Inst season 
Consdering the circumstances, Tue Hatiecusaa bes 
thus far proved the most Cmca book of Chureh 
Mosaic yet published in Ame 

cia ~~ MASON BROT HERS, New York. 

Dee NBORN, CARTER & BAZIN, Boston. 

ot »* 





Tae New-York Musica, Review 
and Gazette commences its Seventh Year, and 
a New volume in January, 1856. In calling 
attention to the R-view, its publishers believe 
y can present to the public vo more satisfactery evi- 
¢ of its excellence :# a musical journal tha, is 
rded in its constant!y inereasing succese. 
avout three times as large a circulation as any other 
m sical periodical in the world lia receipts from sub- 








ec 





dvable those tor the corresponding period of the year 
previous By soch flattering marks of approval, the | 
potlishore are incited to increased enterprise and exer- | 
ton to add to the excellence of the Ravisew Pras | 
amounting to thrée bundred dollars were ee 
offered by them for songs for ite pages. Of the wast 
number sent fn to compete for these prizes, the best | 
were selected by a competent committee, and are now 
in contes of publication in the Review. When their 
pad ication is completed the subs«ribers to the Raven | 
as 1 decide by ballot which shall receive the 
jarge amount of reading matcer, fecluding 
ence from the leading cities in the 
world, each number contains s-veral pages of new mu- 
sc. A series of articles on Music Peace, by Dr. 
Lowst Mason, now in progress o! 
Another, by Gro F Root, Esq. on Cultivation of the 
Voice, Vocal raining, &e., wiil be commenced aS og 
beginning of the new volume, as well as one by 
8, Bravsury, » on the Improvement of Trench 
dusie. The New-York Musican Review ayp Ga 
® is published fortnightly, at one dollar per annum, 
or #'x copies for five dollars, saa in advance. Spe- 
cimen copies sent gratvitous 
MASON BROTHERS, New-York. 
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ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
Rorat Arrains for 1856 is nowready. It is 
embellished with One [Tundred and Fifty 
Engravings, and contains, among other valu. 
able matter, six designs for Farm Houses, five 
plans for Barns, three designs for Carriage and 
Poultery Houses, four for School Houses ; descrip. 
tive lists of all the best varieties of different kinds 
of Fruits, with general rules for planting and man- 
aging Fruit Trees; an article on Grapes, with de- | 
signs for Grape Houses; a chapter on Ornamental 
Planting. The Dairy Farm Machinery, Domestic | 
Animals, &c., together with a collection of inter- 
esting facts for farmers and housewives. 

The price of the Register is only Twenty-five 
cents, The trade supplied. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





Neatly-bound books of selected Music for $3.50. Great inducements offered 
to agents fn all parts of the continent to sell the Horace Waters’ Pianos, Melodeons, and Music Guitars 
for $2. and upwards. Accordeons, Flutinas, wana and all kinds of Musica) Instruments, at extremely 


inging 
King,” and ao abridged 
torio of “* Samson.” 
single. 


together with Speen on the Elements 


unt to the trade. Catalognes sent to any eddrers 


we 2ttr 


Maw Music Beene ; Tue pny 





schools, entitled the “Storm 


arrangement of Handel's Ora- 
Price $7 per dozen, 67 cents 


a Cantos for 


FLOWER FESTIVAL ON THE B4NKS OF THE 
RHINE; a new Cantata for Floral and other Concerta, 
of Music. 
By 4. C. Johnson. O-atorio has a beautiful and 
atery set to 


ines the country. 
that it would be out of. 
in an advertisement. 


Say, J. 
Jones, C. ago A. Vausitart, &e., &e. He 


Booxs—O.p anp New, 40,000 vol- 


umes just landed —Witiiam OC. Hart would 
beg to jnform all — buyers that he has 
returned with h 


old books from Eu 


is annual cargo of rare 
rope, where he has been col- 

jews = tothe nag This is withont doubt 
rtation ever made atone time 
The collection is so varied 
to them 


ition secured the entire remainder 


Collection of Church Music, by A. N. Johnson, | ofthe Parker Society publications, amount 
assisted by B. F. Baker.and E. H. Frost.—This be a thousan Volumes, which he w: 
work contains a complete collection of Psalm greatly redu ces. books are 
aod Hymn Tunes, Chants, Sentences and Anthems, To now open and for sale, at 115 Franklin 
which is adJed a fu!i and comp'ete Elemen‘ary Couree, | Street, second and t! The price of 


n, address 
above, or William Goneny 178 Falton street. 





Tue GREAT AMERICAN QUARTERLY, 


The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, published 





dies. Price $2.60 
CARMINA MELEDA 5 5 a Son, 


Seminar — B 
Tillin, 


30 cents single. 


The above works have undergone a 
exemination by tbe teache: 

Mus:en! Convontions, 

ed books better adapted to the wants an _ 

ard shose eagaeed im conaucting music, than any others 


ingle copies of any of the above Books will 
be sent ry mail (post paid) to any address, on the re- 
tail price, or the amount in postage 


ever rs 
P. Ss. 


—s of 


eon and pleasing melo- 
ta single. 


Beok for Sth 5 and 
. C. Johnson and Wm, 
contains a complete Elemen- 
lone, & set of Chorals for elomectary practice, 


tary 
and a large collection of new songs. per doz, 


& most thorough 

re and ee of the Boston 
ne 

a Aen 


quarterly, on the first days of January, April, 
July, and October, in numbers of nearly three 
handred ad shape ee exch, at tive dolisrs a — ihe North 

attained 70th number, 
or 82d volum-, having been published without intermis- 
sion for more than It ie far the oldest 


both in this countr asthe lead: r- 
oa “4 the United Gsoeael withia re aonaennediien. 
"The —— ston a says: 
“The merican Review is associated with the 
earliest ae of American literature. Hardly a name 
now considerable in our country for letters, bat gained 
its earliest iusire as a contribator to its pages. It nure- 
ed — life the abilities of some, and the reputation of 
Sparks, E erett, reveott, 

made e thelr maiden efforte in its service, and found their 


prize will be sold by the subscriber at WHOLESALE 


“Published by J. R. MILLER, 
Book and Music Publieher, 
Feb itb No, 90 Tremont street, Boaten. 





Aut Kixps or Musica, MEercHan- 


firet public in its patrons. Its editors sione form sn 
illustrious line of literary worthies, connecting the ear- 
liest with the most recent of American reputations. 

“If any Review in America has bad a natiosal cha- 
racter and influence, it is this. Indeed, its contributors 
and subscribers have = the 
remotest parts of the country, from Detroit to New Or- 
leans, from 8:. Louis to Boston The South has farnish- 





aera 





| Prices till April next, wien a new building 
will be erected. I offer the above inducement 


to poncent the necessity of storing my goods while re- 
ding. 


a. B.—aAn tel Instruments warranted perfect. 
ers by mail will be promptly attended to. 
‘ heey TOLMAN, 
Fed it 153 Washington street, 





Metopgeons. — Gro. A. Paice & 
Co., Buffalo, and 87 Fulton Street, New York, 


have been awarded the first premium wherever 
thelr Melodeons have been exhibited incompetition 
with others. 

Theirs are the only instruments having the pat- 
ent “divided swell’’—a most valuable improve. 
ment. Jan 





Scuamy., THE Great CrmcassIAN 


Cuter.—On the Ist of February, we shall pub- 
lish an interesting work, A History of Circas- 
sia, the land of Schamyl and his hardy Moun- 
tainecers, being & tull ee of the country aad its 
inhabitants, and an account of the 
YEAR’ WAR WITH RUSSIA 
compiled by one of America’s moet elegant writers, 
J. Mrctow Macxis, Faq. 

The home of Schamy! and the ae of the oo 
sos, interesting as it is. has been to the 

most & TERRA tweoeNtTa to the civilized woe It 
will be 20 no longer. Mr. a in this elegantly 
written volume, introduces us homes, and we 

wander with him among their pa 4 fi 
ami! the loxariant valle valleys Gae and the Terek, 

astonished at our previous of such 8 country 
and such a people. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
Publishers, 


e: 





Socrery—Just published, OUR COUSIN VE- 
RONICA ; or, Scenes and Adventures over the | 
Blue Ridge. By the Author of “ AmapalL, a | 


A Banaue Pree RE Or VIRGINIA | 
| 





Family History.” 

Whoever has read “ Amabel,” will welcome another 
work from the same pea, marked by the author's pecu- 
liar grace of style, thoughtfulness, range of scene and 
eee and know ledge of character. 

rom Harper's Magazine for February.) 
“Asa toh we cannot hesitate to regard this work 


88 possensing taperior merit, showing s and re- 
fined culture, a justness of thought, and a home-bred 
which are not always discovered 


naturalness of feel! ing. 
in the noveis of the day,” 
[Prom the N. ¥. Tribune.) 

“The an‘ hor writes from a wide observation of society, 
a familiarity with the best ~j- of the day, and a 
fund of notice, good sense and feeli 

(From the Boston A fe} 
“Ts great merits are ita fidelity to the realities of the 
life it depicte, the beauty of ite d+ scriptions, the nice ex- 


actness in which it delineates the softer shades of 
racter, and its simple, easy elegance of style.’’ 
One vol,, 12mo. ive $1.95 


7 ee street, Boston. 


BRILLIANT Rowance! ZAIDEE 7 Five 
of a Th d Copies each, have 
already been issued of this brilliant Romance. 

5,000 More will soon be Needed! 

The conviction ia gaining streng-n in this country, as 
well as in Eorope, that Bulwer is the author. 

pplete in one 2 Svo., for 38 centa, 
JOHN P, JEWETT e. SS. 


ishers, 
111 Was cou street, 








Harper’s Macazine, anv T. S. Ar- 
Tuvr's Home Macaztye, will be sent one year 
for $3.50 ; or Gopry’s Lapy 8 Boox and ArTuur’s 
Home MaGazine one year, for $3.50 ; or ARTHUR’s 
Macaztne aod Satunoay Eveniune Poar, one year, 


for $3. Address 
T. 8. ARTHUR & ©O., 


103 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 





BUNCE & 8ROTHER, Pubiishers, 
126 Nassau street, New York. 





Feb it. 


{37 Price of Home Magazine, $2 a year. 5 copies 


ed many eplendid mee for its pages, while its 
im the it d cireles there long surpassed 
other journals It been ey 
Washington Intelligencer has 
dignified, national, conservative, ind! 
well-farnished eer 
Ri it 


g reviews what the 


ible to every 

or elegant centre-table.”” 

an LS & CO,, Publishers, 
Washington street, Boston. 


Tse CuristiAN EXaMINER AND RE- 
ligious Miscellany. edited by Rev. George Put- 
nam, D. D., and Rev. George E. Ellis. This 
work, which combines literature with theology, 
has always d « high iow for learntog acd 
ability—nearly ail the more eminent Uvitarians ot the 
day having been at differevt times numvered among its 
contributors, Papers apa essays which Lave since been 
collected iuto distinc: volumes, with the names of dis- 
tiguished scholars and divines, and men ee 
lie a as their authors, first »ppeared in 

Here Backminister, Worcester, Ware, Sede wo reen- 
woo i, Norton, Dewy, and others, first found their circle 
of readers. 

The list of the writers in this series of worke for the 
a a contary, it is believed, would embrace the 
of the majority of those who have been distin- 
ps ory as literary men or scholars ia _— 

and even over a wider region, during the interval of 


ow on the first 
mber, and 
—— oc. 








me. 
PRB ns a 

8 anvary, Mare! im 
Meche, in oy gonad of one | 


tavo es each 
= ‘cRosBY.. NicHOLAs & CO. Pablibers, 
ashington street, Boston. 


Poadred 





National GroGraPHicaL Serres, 
By James Montzira and Francis McNatiy.— 
The following works have been prepared with 
great care by Practical Teachers, with special 
reference to the present wants of the different 
grades of schools in our aeaeet _They constitute 
the most and bi 8e- 
ries extant. 

MONTEITA’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Price 25 cents. Containing easy | me in the 
rudiments of Geography for beginners, and de- 
signed a8 an introduction to 

MONTEITH'S MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY—Com- 
bined with History and Astronomy, and designed 
for primary and intermediate classes, Svo, price 
. This work is immensely popular, and 

already been introduced into the schools of 
New York tity, Brooklyn Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Pittsburg, — Cleveland, Columbus, ab 
many other cit 

MoNALLY’S COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
Price $1—Is a work p with 
great care and accuracy, for advanced classes in 
our Schools and Academies. 

h number of the above series is concise and 
| systematic, illustrated with correct and well-exe- 
cuted Maps, and many beautifal Engravings. It is 
confidently believed that a much greater and more 
—_ knowledge of Geography can be acquired 

‘om this system in less time than from eny other 

















tor $5. 1 Jan 3tb 


yet Snake Oot ee 

ngle jes eo bax x 
atone by a8 me's Co. Pun Peblichen ; 
Feb we and 53 John street. 
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Warxers Parent Premium Pomp. 


—DOUBLE-ACTING AND ANTI-FREEZING. 


Manufacured and sold by 
A.W. GAY & CO., 
118 Maiden Lane, New York. 


This is the most SIMPLE, DURABLE, POWER 

FUL, and the CHEAPEST Pump in use, tor wells, 
cisterns, steamboats, mines, vessels. facto: les, &c., 

of which we can show abundant testimouials. 

Its reputation is so well established by the reports 
of committees at fairs, by the high approval of the 
U. 8. Steamboat Inspectors at New York, and by all 
who have used them, including the United States’ 
Government, which have them at Fort Taylor, 
Fort Hamilton, and Governor’s Island, that they 
scarcely need description. They need only to be 
seen to be approved above all others. 

Orders may be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway New York. 








RECOMMENDATIONS: 

“(We have had the opportunity to test it tho- 
roughly, where most other pumps would fail, and 
where a‘rotary’ pump which we tried, did fail, 
and therefore commend it to the public with perfect 
satisfaction. . “TONE, 

“ Eng. Taylor's Saloon, Broadway, N.Y.” 

“IT believe it to be the best force pump for a 
vessel that I have ever seen. C. H. Matvoryr, 

“ Mystic Bridge, Conn,”” 
“ New Yorg, April 14th, 1854, 
“« Messns. A. W. Gay & Co. : 

**GENTLEMEN :—I have been putting up one of 
the Warner + umps for the St. Catherine’s Co., for 
mining purposes, and I cheerfully certify that it is 
as good as the best, and —— cheaper than any 
other of the capacity and pow 

*‘Cuan.es H. <corr, Machinest and Engineer.” 

“We have Warner’, Patent Force “umps on the 
steamers ‘ Hero’ and‘ Buffalo,’ and aftera thorough 
trial of one season, we can cheerfully recommend 
them for steamboat use, and believe them to be as 
good and cheap a pump as can be found. 

“L. W. Hancox, 
* Owner of steamboats ‘ Hero’ and ‘ Buffalo.’” 





’ 

Patmer’s Patent Leo has 
an unrivalled celebrity in the his- 
tory of mechanical surgery. No 
other artificial leg has ever been 
subjected to so many rigid examina- 
tions, in public and private, in its 
mechanism, strength, utility, dura- 
bility, and adaptation to every vari- 
ety of mutilated limb as this ; and no 
other limb has received so many and 
so distinguished testimonials and 
awards from all the first surgeons, 
and of gold and silver medals from 
all the first Iuetitutes in America 
and Europe. Those in want of a 
| GOOD LEG, and are unacquainted with 
ae the merits ef such articles, will do 
=< ) well to advise with Drs. Mott, Parker, 
Charnosham, Cheesman, and Post, 
New York; Drs. Warren, Bigelow, Clark and 
Townsend, of Boston; and Drs. Mutter, Gibson, 
and Pancoast, of Philadelphia ; and others who are 

acquainted with such a, 

ALMER & CO., 


378 Broadway, New York ; Aprineaela, Mass.; and 
376 Chestnut st., Philadelphia: Manufscturers. 
anil 














HARPS. 
J. F. BROWNE, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, 


MUSIC, STRINGS, &c. 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. 


NEW YORK. 


June st tr 





JACOB CH 


800 WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK 


ICKERING, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 


ST., BOSTON, MASS 


WAREROOMS, 


800 BROADWAY. 


A. P. HIGGIN Agent, 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior 
porchased in this Country, will be fox be he at 


No. 591 Broadway, ( 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


Ce ee Gg ean be 
well-known Imp 


UNION ADAMS, 





vie. 





pposite the Met Hotel,) New Yorx. 





=, ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS PERTALN- 
In@é TO THK 


Patent Office 


Done in the most prom 
and satisfactory yy” 
. manner, 


FowLer anp WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
We have established, in connection 

with our already extensive business, a depart- 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per- 
taining to Parents, or Patented INVENTIONS, 
either in the Unrrep States or Forein Coun- 
TRIES. 

Advice in cases of Reissues, Extensions of Pat- 
ents, conflicting claims and rejected applications, 
will be freely given in answer to letters stating 
the circumstances of the case. 

Those trusting their business with this Officeare 
assured that it will beconducted with care and 
PROMPTNESS, upon the most LIDERAL TERMS. 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions 
are patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay 
the answer. 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed 
to FowLer anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention. Nov. 





Blow winds and crack your cheeks ; rage! blow! 
—Kixe 
New Horse Power ror FARMERS 
axp Mecuanics!—THE VERMONT WIND- 
MILL.—Wind is at once powerful, inexpres- 


sive, and blows everywhere. Just the thing 
for Faimers and Mechanics: just the tuing fora 
ad uses: to grind grain, paint, apples: to 





Wantep—A competent man, to 


take charge of a Marble Manufactory in Lon- 
don, Canada West. He must be a good letterer, 
and have some knowledge of carving and mantle 
work. The best recommendation will be civen 
and required. A suitable person wil! find this a 
good situation. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. Feb 


A. Loneoetr, 34 Cliff Street, corner 


of Fulton, Agent for Sale of Peruvian and 
Tchaboe Guano, Improved Superphosphate of Lime 
and Bone Dust, Dec 6tb 





turn lathes, grindstones, scour, polish, cut, saw,in 
the bigh lofts of buildings, over city and country, 
on mountains, in villages, and on prairies. To 
work on marble, cut slate, straw, thresh grain, 
and pump water for railroad stations, for stock, for 
household use, fountains, ponds, etc.—to drain 

land, and to do the work of millions of muscles 
everywhere. The VERMONT WIND-MILL will do 
all this and more. It will adjust its own sails to 

the wind, is simple, strong, cheap, and durable, 
beautiful in theory, Certain in action. 

The Inventor's Manufacturing Company are man- 
ufacturing Eleven different sizes, w rices 
ranging from $30 to $350. The smallest size has 
about one man power, and the largest size four or 
five horse power, Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway. Jan 












NEW POCKET MAPS. 


Havine made arrangements with 
the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quanti'y, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
all che States. These maps are recently pub.ished, are 
corrected to the time of goIng to press. They show al! 
the Railroads, Canale, principal Post-Routes, &e. They 
| are printed on strong, to: gh paper, beaut!fally colored 
ip counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin case cr cover, 
of convenient size to be carried in the pocket. We wil! 
send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 3744 
cents each. 






Maine, North Carolina, Tlinois, 

Mase achueetts and South Carolina, Indiana, 

Rhode Island, Georgia, Towa, 

New Hempehive, Alabama, Michigan (N 
Vermont, Florida, Michigan (S.), 
Connecticut, vi Minnesota, 
New Lou‘siana, Lake Superior, 
New Jersey, Avki maaan N. Brenewick, 
Penneylvania, Tennessee and Nova Scotia, 
Delaware and Kentecky, Canada Fast, 
Marylend, Missouri, Cupada West, 
Virginia, bio N, Y. City, &c. 


Maps showing the townships, which are accurate of 
the States of Ohio, Misaenri, Wisconsin Towa, Ma aachu 
sette, Connecticut and Rhode Island, New Hampsh. w 
and Vermont, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put up in the same style, will be 6 nt, prepaid 
! for 75 cents each. 

We can furnish any map in rahe style, put op in any 
form. Direct ali orders, postpaid, 

FOWLER ase WELLS. 
30% Broadway, New York, 








WantTep— ENTERPRISING AGENTs in 
all sections of the United States to canvass the 
following highly popular works published by 
D. APPLETON & CO., which are being issued 
ia numbers, and sold only by subscription. 


1, MORSE’S GENERAL ATL48 OF THE WORLD. 
To be completed in 33 Semi-Montbly paris, 25 cents 


each. 

ll. THE PICTORIAL CYCLOPZDIA OF BIOG- 
RAPHY. Llinstrated with over 600 Stee! & Wood En 
——- oe completed in 23 Semi-Montbly parts, 
at 25 ce 
i. THE REPUBLICAN COURT; Or. Awmnrtcan 

octaty Ix Tue Days or Wasnt motor. To be pub- 
lished in Semi-Monthly Parts, each Part to be illustrated 
— a rb Stent eee 
THe Ww. KS OF THE BRITISH POETS. 
compraing alt oe British Poets from Ben Johnson to 
Scott. ith B “'. \ 9 and Critical Notices of their 
Life and Works. iken. To be completed in 
47 Parts, at 25 cents Ad with two Stee) Engravings in 
each Part. 

The above are the most desirable works which have 
ever been offered to the public. Good agents wanted in 
every town in the United — For full information 
in regard to the Books, add 

J. B. FORD, ‘Box 401 N Y. PLO, 
Agest for the Publishers, 


Feb Itb No, 9 Appleton’s Buildngs, New York. 





EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR, 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 


t-paid, 
posse’ FOWLER & 





WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New Yorh. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved. 
Tue PHonocrapuic TEACHER : Be- 
ing an inductive exposition of Phonography, 
intended as a school book, and to afford com- 
plete instruction to those who have not the 
assistance of anoral teacher. By E. WEBSTER. 
Mr. Webster was one of the earliest and best 
teachers of Phonographic reporting in Amer- 
ica. His pupils were among the first to find a 
seat on the floor of Congress as Reporters. 
This work is designed to embody the author's 
experience as a teacher, and to enable the 
learner to begin with the Elements and rise to 
bea aphic writer in the cor- 
responding style. This Edition has been thor- 
oughly revised by Andrew J. Graham, editor 
of the Universal Phonographer, under the di- 
rection of the American Writing and Printing 
Reform A iation, and tains all the lates 
improvements in Phonography, and may be 
relied on as the very best work on the subject 
extant, 

We will send the Teacher, post-paid, by mail 
to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of forty five cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 











ALL THE 


REQUISITES 
FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND 
HYDROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
may be ordered of 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
by mail or express. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Oil Paintings on ve 2 
Greek Slave ke oe - $12 
Fashionable Woman >» Se 10 
Deformed Woman + - + «+ = 10 
Hercules - - ie - 12 
Obstetric Plates, ons ae 2 
Children in Health and Disease - 12 


and any other which may be wanted, at a 
reasonable price. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiolo- 
gical plates, six in number, mounted on can. 
vas, and rollers, either plain or colored: price 
plain, $9; colored, $12. 

Also: Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rol- 
ers, colored, six in the set, price $6. 

Also: Cutter’s ditto, ten in the set, price $12. 

Also: Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the 
set, price $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons — French wired—ready for use 
from $35 to $45 each. 





HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia ~ «- « @@ 
Dr. Shew's Family Physician - - - ,250 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases - 150 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy - 150 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes 700 
and other standard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe. - - - 3 50 
Breast Pumps - - - + + + 150 
Nipple Shield © a. 0 3T 
PH RENOLOGY. 
Speci for Societies and Private Cabinets- 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 


from the Heads of John Quiacy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben- 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A- 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, &c., 


&c. They can be packed and sent as freight or 
express with safety. Price only $25 for forty 
casts. 


Also: Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrene™ 
logy, en Charts, and marked Busts" 


Cray os « ft 
Water ( Cele Heads ses “, ~ 4 be 
Oil ColorHeads- - - ? to H 


Persons wishing a set of oll Paintings by 
Sykes, by next May, by sending their order 
can have them secured by that time. 

Boox ILiLustrations, 

Portraits, Sane, Views, Ma- 

chinery, Labels, Seales, Bank 

Cheeks’ Bil Heads, Business Cards, 

igns for Color Print- 

ing, ma engraved in the beststyle 
229 Broadway, 








One door above theAstor House N.Y 
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OUR NEW PROSPEGTUSES. | 





Tort PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 1856. 


A. Repostrory oF Screnor, LITERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE; devoted 
to Phrenology, Education, Psychology, Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are cal- 


culated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. Iilustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engravings. 


It may be termed the standard authority in all matters | 
pertaining to Phrenology, while the beautiful typography | 
of the Journal, and the superior character of the numerous 
illustrations are not exceeded in any work with which we 
are acquainted.—Amert-an Courier. | 

A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, 
written in the clear and lively style of its practised editors, 
and afforded at the “low price” of one dollar a year, must 
succeed in running up its present large circulation to a 
much higher figure.—New York Tribune. 

If a person has no money, all he or she has te do is to ob- 
tain four names, send on four dollars, and an extra copy will 
be furnished to the one getting up the club —Star of Ver- | 
mont. | 

These are the very best Journals of their class in the 
United States; they are ably edited, and the subscription 
price, compared with the large amount of information they 
afford, very trifling, indeed.—Daily British Whig, Canada. 

Devoted to the highest and best interests of our race, It 
presents a mass of information not to be met with in any 
other periodical.—Aurora, Vermont. 

Purexoiocicat Jovenat.—This publication always de- 
lights us. It is filled with home truths. We have taken it 
now over cight years, and no money we have ever expend- 
ed has furnished us with more instruction and pleasure. 
We know this is saying a good deal; but it is true to the let- 
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